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The Second Era 


ITH VIGOROUS ASSURANCE the leaders 

of the Unitarian Church are saying this day 
is the beginning of a new era in the history of the 
liberal faith. They launch their craft into the 
deep in behalf of more members for the churches, 
following their first success of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign. By means of increased numbers they work 
for the spiritual invigoration of the faith. 

Wherein is to-day different from yesterday in 
this Fellowship? The first hundred years, say 
from Channing’s definitive sermon in 1819, was an 
intellectual pursuit in which by both negative and 
positive tactics we were straightening out Chris- 
tian doctrine. We spent a long time on it, and 
we did it well. If as a church we lacked solidarity 
and were regarded by the outside world as individ- 
ualistic and given overmuch to finding the defects 
in common theology, we must remember that it is 
an individual task to renounce old ways and think 
out new ways. It cannot be done in convention 
by resolution. It was our distinctive job as special- 
ists, in a day when every denomination had its 
specialty, to get heads right about God, man, and 
the universe. We did it, and the whole world is 
our debtor. 

But no task is completed in the intellect. The 
truth must be done. We have been growing into 
a consciousness of all together for mighty spiritual 
work in the world. It has been plain especially 
since 1919, with the arrival of the Laymen’s League. 
We have no time for people who only mull in a 
corner, however beautiful their thought. They 
must come out, bringing their ideas, and be co- 
workers. That spirit is here. Think of ninety- 
eight ministers sitting down last Monday in Boston 
for the purpose of getting up and going forth 
together henceforth to gather people into the 


churches for power and service. Religion thrives’ 
on organization. As life begets organization, so 
organization in turn increases life. Both are com- 
ing on admirably. : 

We still love high thought, and we love it most 
not in the intellect but in the will. That is where 
it belongs. If our literary distinction sometimes 


.Seems on the wane, we know by all tests that we 


can win a greater distinction, that of spiritual 
solidarity and usefulness in a world that will go 
to pieces without the good united people of the 
church. : 


The President’s “Equality”. 


UR PRESIDENT has given neither wisdom 
nor concord to the world in his address on the 
Negro at Birmingham. This is a subject which 
touches the quick of black and white alike. The 
study of the problem of our living together is by 
this time sufficiently careful and fruitful to give 


nearly everybody his emphatic opinion about it. - 


We read no word of approbation for the speech. 
We leave out of reckon all political and partisan 
motives that have been imputed to Mr. Harding; 
our interest lies higher, in the social relations and 
the spiritual necessities of all of us. Not only the 
phrase “social equality,” but his explanation of it, 
adds nothing, but arouses the sharpest opposition 
on the part of those who know most about the pro- 
found difficulty. 

We venture to say equality as applied to the 
Negro runs more deeply than having a colored man 
dine with you or accepting the theory of intermar- 


riage. The Negro isn’t pressing that secondary 
phase of it. That almost entirely takes care of 
itself. Social equality means equal recognition for 


the good life and the useful service rendered by 
either Negro or Anglo-Saxon. We go farther. If 
a colored man does a better service in his field than 
a white man, if he is a better merchant, farmer, 
teacher, singer, he is from the social standpoint 
the superior of the white man in that field, unless 
we are going to throw overboard our whole body 
of Christian ethics as well as our present system 
of rewards for merit. If a colored man leads a 
decent life and a white man an indecent life, the 
colored man is infinitely higher socially than the 
white man. 

Though he speak from an uncommon eminence, 
our President is wrong when he says there is a 
“fundamental, eternal, and inescapable difference” 
between black and white. He is dangerously in 
error, it seems to us, in urging the Negro to “the 
fullest ambition and pride” as a “distinct race,” 
and on top of it the “natural segregation” apart 
from the whole community of citizens. All the 
educational advantages in the world which look to 
making the Negro more conscious of his race and 
his separation from the body of society will only 


intensify his race consciousness and his hate of his — 


separated white overlords. 


It is most unfortunate we have in this anxious | 


hour, when the world is trying to head off strife, — 
another sharp cause for controversy which eyen 
t 
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the President’s afterthought cannot atone for. For 
when he adds that we must do away with all class 
and group consciousness, he is just inconsistent. 
He calls them demagogues who array class against 
class, but what is he doing? “The idea of our one- 
ness as Americans has risen superior to every ap- 
peal to mere class and group,” says Mr. Harding. 
But immediately he says the black man instead of 
striving to be “an imitation of the white man” 
should be “the best possible black man.” But 
everybody will ask, What is the best possible black 
man? Is he not a human being? If we prick him, 
does he not bleed? What virtues, aspirations, 
powers, services, are white, what black? No, this 
is all a sorry failure to speak to the people the 
word of life. 

We are all here, and we are here together. This 
is the condition, the fact. We are members one of 
another and we must become a social organism. 
We cannot say to the Negro, “We have only so 
much need of you; for the rest, keep to your own, 
for we are a superior people.” We ought to go 
right on giving him and his children every advan- 
tage and merited respect. We recognize the dif- 
ferences that naturally lead people to dwell among 
their own; that is social as well as racial. Instead 
of encouraging in any quarter what needs no encou- 
ragement, our greatest duty in a spiritual democ- 
racy is to bring the people out in the common life. 
Otherwise we continue what is already a grave fact, 
—a conglomerate of peoples and not a homogeneity 
of spirit and purpose. 

The representative Negro does not ask for the 
lesser kind of social equality, but he rightly insists 
that all the opportunities, rights, obligations, and 
rewards which belong to any man belong to him. 
Though we may not know it always, the Negro 
wants to do his part in the progress of civilization 
and the coming of the Kingdom of God. 


Cultivate Your Field 


N THE PROCESS of readjustment succeeding 
the war, a number of ministers left their pulpits 
for more lucrative callings. One became a man- 
ager of industry, another became a salesman, an- 
other a lawyer, another an executive. Some of 
these men succeeded, others did not, and have since 
returned to the profession they gave up for a sea- 
son. There is exactly as much opportunity in the 
profession of the ministry as there is in business, 
law, salesmanship, or any other calling. Not all 
the men who study medicine make successful physi- 
cians. Not all the men who study teaching make 
_ successful teachers. There are failures every day 
inthe world of business, law, and government. 
Necessity of dealing with petty, vexatious details, 
: and of meeting disappointments, comes to one as 
much as to another, without much regard to the 
calling. It is the person who is master of his fate 
who makes a place for himself where he is. 
Rey. Albert F. McGarrah, the church efficiency 
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e :p ert, speaking recently before the Boston Feder- 
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ation of Churches, said: “The church never had 
a greater opportunity than it has to-day. I would 
rather be in a pulpit during the next fifteen years 
than at any other time in the history of the world.” 
He meant that ministers were going to have excep- 
tional opportunities to prove their metal in the 
forthcoming era of reconstruction. A piece of 
work is impossible only so long as it is accepted as 
such. Some ministers think their fields are un- 
productive, and are forever casting about for a 
change and a better opportunity. Your best op- 
portunity is where you are now. Application of 
hands to the plough, the proper sort of irrigation, 
and the desert will blossom as the rose. William 
James makes the point, “The plain fact re- 
mains that men the world over possess amounts 
of resource which only very exceptional indi- 
viduals push to their extreme uses.” You be that 


exceptional individual. 


Dead-Hand Rules 


HESE ARE ICONOCLASTIC DAYS for 

churches. Statements are made and methods 
employed which leaders a generation back would 
count heretical. We look for more or less of the 
heterodox in the free communions, but when the 
Anglican Church with a creed made and sealed 
with the affirmation that the king can do no wrong 
is called in question, it is time for liberal journals 
to commend the action. 

The ecclesiastic who had the courage to question 
the established creed was Bishop Welldon. Speak- 
ing at Nottingham, England, he ruthlessly attacked 
ine Book of Common Prayer, declaring that it had 
not been changed since 1662, though social, politi- 
cal, and religious conditions had undergone trans- 
formations. ‘For instance,” he said, “in the burial 


,Service we should omit the unnatural expression, 


‘We give hearty thanks that it hath pleased Thee 
to deliver this our brother out of the miseries of 
this sinful world,’ and we should kill the preface to 
the wedding ceremony, ‘Matrimony should not be 
taken in hand unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly, to 
satisfy men’s carnal lusts and appetites, like brute 
beasts that have no understanding.’” The bishop 
continues, “Furthermore there are too many 
prayers for the king and not enough for his people.” 

The Anglican Church, when it is obliged to ac- 
cept ex cathedra the dictum of a creed and councils 
of two and one-half centuries ago, is living under 
the rule of the dead hand, which soon or late will 
crush the life out of it. A church or any other 
institution that does not have in itself a flexible 
capacity to abandon old methods and doctrines for 
new is not only doomed to a moribund existence, 
it is also called to judgment by the crying need of 
the times for spiritual sustenance. Those serve 
best who wait not on the past, but who, sensing 
the temper of the new day, offer the people the 
panacea of a faith in keeping with the best in the 
past, the best in the present, and the best in the 
future. . 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


The Gress Hope of the World 


HE WEEK OPENED on the threshold of an event that 
AB centred upon Washington the thought and the deepest 
feeling of the world. As the day for the opening of the 
International Conference on the Limitation of Armaments and 
Far Eastern Problems approached, the utterances of statesmen, 
parliaments, and religious leaders on both sides of the Atlantic 
reflected the hope of the peoples that the unprecedented gather- 
ing would begin a new chapter in the history of the race. On 
November 4 the House of Commons, by unanimous vote, had 
put itself on record as “warmly approving” the aims of the 
conference. On his way to America, Premier Briand had given 
expression to his hope and expectation that the conferees 
would reach an early agreement on the great issues involved. 
From many pulpits in America, on the last Sunday before 
the assembling of the peace council, came earnest prayers for 
the success of the effort to substitute assurances of peace for 
the menace of war; and the sentiment of the Established 
Church in England found utterance in a prayer sanctioned by 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, which contained 
the following passage: “God, the physician of men and nations, 
the restorer of the years that have been destroyed, look upon 
the distractions of the world and be pleased to complete the 
work of Thy healing hand.” 


Where Nations have laid down their Arms 


In speaking a few days before the opening of the confer- 
ence, Premier Borden of Canada pointed out an area where two 
nations laid down their arms by mutual consent more than a 
century ago. That point of contact is the border between the 
United States and Canada. Addressing the Sulgrave Institute 
in New York on November 4, the Canadian Premier said: “At 
the conference in Washington we can point to no prouder 
events than those in our common history. They carry a moral 
and a lesson that the statesmen there assembled may well 
bear in mind and take to heart. . . . Observe the pride of the 
two peoples in their preparation for peace and their unprepared- 
ness for war upon each other. Consider the hundreds, yes, the 
thousands, of millions that might have been squandered on 
bristling fortifications, on navies, on armaments, along that 
vast boundary. Bear in mind the suspicions that might have 
been engendered, the hostile spirit that might have arisen from 
the mere existence of such warlike preparations. May we not 
in this retr rospect find good omen of what may be accomplished 
at the great conference that your President has summoned, 
and high hope that glad tidings of disarmament and of peace 
may be borne to a weary, waiting world?” 


Hughes to Present Programme of Reductions 


An interesting, and perhaps significant, event preceding the 
opening of the conference at Washington was the announce- 
ment from the capital that the delegates of the United States 
had adopted a programme of naval reductions based on recom- 
mendations by naval authorities. This programme, providing 
for maximum allotments of ships for the various nations, was 
not made public, but there were intimations from Washington 
that it would be presented to the delegates by Secretary Hughes 
as the basis for a working programme at an early stage in the 
proceedings. News from both London and Tokyo indicates 
that the British and Japanese proposals would embody plans 
for drastic reductions. The project credited to the American 
delegation, however, is understood to present a more drastic 
scheme of reduction than either the British or Japanese. 


Hara Assassinated; Japan’s Policy Unchanged 


While the Japanese delegation in Washington was complet- 
ing its programme for the conference, the cable brought the 
news, on November 24, that Premier Hara had been stabbed 


to death by a young Japanese in the railroad station in Tokyo. * eve of the opening of the conference in Washington, 
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The event was robbed of international significance by the an- 
nouncement, by the Japanese delegates in Washington, that 
the crime would not affect the work of the Japanese repre- 
sentatives in the conference. It was intimated even that the 
authority of the chief delegate, Baron Admiral Tomosabura 
Kato, now Minister of Marine and the senior member of the 
cabinet after the Premier, would be appointed to succeed the 
slain chief of the cabinet. With the announcement from Tokyo 
that Viscount Uchida, former minister to the United States, had 
been appointed acting Premier, came the assurance that the 
policy of the country, so far as it affects the conference, would 
not be affected by the tragie incident. 
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Senate Rejects the Sales Tax 


The final rejection of the sales tax as the basis of taxation 
in America was indicated by the act of the Senate, on Novem- 
ber 8, in voting 48 to 25 against the sales-tax plan offered by 
Senator Smoot. In its original form, the measure provided 
for the imposition of a tax of 3 per cent. on all commodities 
manufactured or produced. As amended the bill contemplated 
the reduction of the tax to 1 per cent. In this form the 
measure was calculated to produce about $253.000,000 in rev- 
enue. To Senator Smoot’s contention that three-fourths of the 
people were in favor of such legislation and of the principle 
which it embodied, such Senators as Mr. Lenroot replied by 
House 
leaders are authority for the prediction that no such plan as 
Mr. Smoot’s would be accepted by the House under any cir- 
cumstances. 


Premier Lloyd George Achieves Another Triumph 


Premier Lloyd George won a notable parliamentary battle 
in his career on October 31—a battle in which he displayed 
the genius for debate that has so conspicuously contributed to 
his political strength. The Prime Minister’s eloquence was 
evoked by a bill introduced by the Unionists denouncing the 
conference with Sinn Fein as a menace to the Empire. In an 
address that demolished the case of the Unionists without 
treading on any Unionist toes, Mr. Lloyd George pleaded for 
his method of solving the Irish problem as wise, practicable, 
and patriotic. The degree of support vouchsafed to him by 
the British people was indicated by the division on the Unionist 
motion—which was rejected by 489 votes to 48. As the present 
week opened, however, the attitude of Ulster toward the 
scheme of settlement was causing fresh apprehensions in both 
London and Dublin. 


Exit the Last Hapsburg Emperor 


A phase of the great reversals of history which have been 
recorded since August of 1914 was the decision reached by the 
Supreme Council of the Allied powers last week to exile ex- 
Emperor-King Karl of Austria-Hungary and his wife, Zita, to 
the Portuguese possession of Madeira. Like the last residence 
of Napoleon, the dwelling-place of the last of the Hapsburgs 
who have reigned is on an island. Here he will be guarded, 
probably, during the remainder of his life, in an effort to frus- 
trate a third attempt by the deposed king-emperor and his 
supporters to recover possession of the sovereign powers which 
his ancestors have held, with varying fortunes, for the past seven 
centuries. The finality of his doom is suggested by the introduc- 
tion of a bill in the Hungarian parliament solemnly ae 
the eventful reign of the Hapsburgs at an end. 


Alliance Impossible, Says Ambassador Harvey 


Digressing from an address on economics and the interna- 
tional situation, Ambassador Harvey, on November 3, quoted 
the utterances of Washington on “entangling alliances” before 
the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, and continued, “In view 
of these circumstances, am I doing more than stating the 
wholly obvious and inescapable fact when I pronounce the en- 
trance of the United States into any permanent alliance [with — 
Great Britain], however desirable that action may seem to be, — 
an utter impossibility?” The digression produced a sensation — 
in both Great Britain and France, delivered as it was on the 
Bes 


- 
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The Unknown Soldier 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


A FAR DEEPER, a more commanding and 
more solemn voice calls us to the paths of 
peace than the decrees‘of governments ever can 
be. At the call of our nation, nay, of the heart 
of humanity,.an unknown soldier has, as it were, 
risen from the dead. Unknown, yet well known; 
dead, yet he lives; mute, yet he speaks in clear 
and solemn accents. He comes “to make all men 
see what is the fellowship of the mystery, which 


from the beginning of the world hath been hid in 
God.” 


wat IS THE IDENTITY of this shrouded 

figure? Who was he in life? Was he one 
of those young men who went forth to battle from 
a home of wealth and refinement? Was he one 
who possessed the promise and possibilities of a 
great man? Was he a youth whom the pinch of 
poverty kept on a low intellectual and moral 
level in life and to whom service in the army was 
the only schooling he ever had? ‘These questions 
must be in the minds of millions to-day. But 
all of them are of the nature of transient and 
mortal things. In the case of this mysterious 
visitor, name and fame, time and place are of the 
‘ earth, earthy. The mortal has put on im- 
mortality. The individual who was has partaken 
of the nature of the everlasting I am. 

He comes to make all of us see what is the 
fellowship of the mystery of valor and self sac- 
rifice in the pathof duty and high purpose. What 
a vast fellowship thisis! ‘The thought of it thrills 
the heart of the world. Unknown he comes, yet 
well known. He is known and loved by every 
mother who lost a son on the battlefield. May 
he not be the One whom every such mother presses 
mystically to her heart? 


HSS MYSTERY is the sacrament of this great 

communion of sad but trustful hearts. Its 
word has been spoken by the English mother who 
comes across the sea to lay the symbolic wreath 
over the body of this representative of many im- 
mortals. Her message was by necessity ad- 
dressed to American mothers, but of right it be- 
longs to the world. 


On the occasion of my arriving in America to pay 
the homage of all the bereaved mothers of Great 
Britain and I may say of the British Empire, to the 

_ American war dead, I should like to let the mothers 
_of America—bereaved as we have been—know how 
we of Britain feel our close kinship with them in pride 
and sorrow. 

Much as we have suffered, much as you have 
suffered, much as I have suffered, I cannot help feel- 
ing that our common sufferings have not been in vain; 
that perhaps because of the nearness we feel to one 
another in our common bonds of bereavement there 


will arise such close union of sympathetic feeling 
between our two great English-speaking peoples that 
mothers of coming generations will not have to suffer 
heart-rending losses which we have been called upon 
to endure. 

If our sacrifices have accomplished this I am sure 
my American sisters are one with me in declaring 
that, while we can hardly be said to have made our 
sacrifices gladly, we have certainly done so willingly. 


The Unknown Soldier is known also and loved 
the world over by all those who idealize the virtue 
and the valor of the humble who make up the 
rank and file of our humanity. Unburdened by 
the record of individual ambition for fame he 
proclaims to every man the gospel of self-forget- 
fulness and of true immortality in this world and 
that which is to come. 


UT THIS UNKNOWN Visitor speaks yet a 
diviner word. He speaks to us of the fellow- 
ship of the mystery of world peace. He proclaims 
to us the fellowship of our nobler instincts and 
loftier ideals which shower flowers and tributes 
over his mortal part. By honoring him we honor 
humanity’s noblest traits. We honor the freedom 
of this disembodied Ideal from personal and na- 
tional hatred and enmity. Around his tomb na- 
tions assemble and for the moment proclaim their 
own emancipation from all sordid motives. 
This is “the fellowship of the mystery, which 
from the beginning of the world hath been hid 
in God,”—the fellowship of high and beneficent 
motives, the fellowship of love, the fellowship of 
peace. Shall such holy communion be held by 
men and nations only over the resting-place of 
the dead? Shall human love and wisdom build 
sacred memorials for the dead, and cannon and 
battleships for the living? What fellowships has 
light with darkness, and Christ with Belial? If 
the thought of the Unknown Soldier which now 
sanctifies the imagination of the world were only 
allowed to control men’s daily activities and 
motives in dealing with one another, all weapons 
of war would be cast upon the rubbish heap as 
the relics of a time when spiritual idealism was 
the bond-servant of lust for power and dominion. 


ET US HONOR the Unknown Soldier as a 
nation whose citizenship has a cosmopolitan 
outlook. Let us honor him as a people that was 
born to other and nobler things than the “science 
and art of war.” At his tomb let America take 
into her great heart every father and mother 
whom war has tortured with its agonies, let her 
rise to the height of her democratic ideals which 
embrace all those who aspire to freedom. and 
peace in the whole world, and with her Chief 
Executive say of war, “It must not be again!” 
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President Harding and the Negro 


BENJAMIN BRAWLEY . 
Author of “A Social History of the Negro” 


OR THE SECOND TIME President Harding has 
f now touched upon questions relating to the Negro 

in the United States, and in his most recent speech 
he has put forth special effort to make himself clear. 
His first formal utterance on this important subject— 
that in his inaugural message—while suggesting hope 
to some people, could hardly satisfy that seeker who 
looked beyond generalities for something vital and con- 
structive. The address in Birmingham on October 26 
endeavored to be more comprehensive. 

It will be recalled that in this recent speech Presi- 
dent Harding advocated adequate economic and edu- 
cational opportunity for the Negro, declared that the 
black man should vote “when fit to vote,” urged both 
races to stand “uncompromisingly” against “social 
equality,” and in general suggested that “natural 
segregations” might be the logical result of a properly 
applied policy. 

In considering this position of the President we shall 
not now linger upon what must be patent to the most 
casual observer—that the speech was but one more 
effort dictated by the present policy of the Republican 
party to break the Solid South. We prefer to deal on 
higher ground with any speech im which the President 
approaches a great question of the day. We shall sup- 
pose, then, that President Harding was not simply 
“playing politics,” but in his position of great respon- 
sibility definitely attempting to be constructive on one 
of the country’s most vital social topics. What, then, 
has been done? | 

In general it is clear that the President feels that in 
any handling of the Negro problem the South must 
first of all be pleased, whether ultimate justice is done 
or not, and this end he endeavored to recognize by 
what he had to say about “social equality.” Even what 
was said about the suffrage was “craftily qualified.” 
The Negro is to vote “when fit to vote.” Who is to 
judge of his fitness? If, moreover, we use crisp hard 
words rather than sounding syllables, shall we find 
any material difference between “natural segregations” 
and jim-crowism ? 
should at this late day take any position other than 
that any citizen of the country should have all the 
rights and privileges of citizenship is not less than 
amazing. : 

To this general position the Negro cannot possibly 
assent; and yet it is difficult for him to make himself 
clear about “social equality,” first, because people 
mean so many different things by this phrase, and, 
further, because they are quick to jump to conclusions 
before the Negro has time to express himself. Let us 
call attention, then, to the fundamental fact that with 
his remarkable advance within the last two decades the 
Negro has developed a racial consciousness of which 
many people do not dream. He loves his own women 
and children best, and those who assume that the race 
is eager to lose its identity by intermarriage are very 
much mistaken. When to this is added the fact that in 
one place or another there is the feeling that the white 
people might prefer not to be with him, the social line 
of cleavage is complete. Consider some of the Protes- 
tant denominations. here in Massachusetts. The white 
brethren show a willingness and a desire to have their 
Negro brethren with them, but the Negroes generally 
remain to themselves because they do not care to be 
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patronized. At the same time the Negro makes it clear 
that as an American citizen he cannot surrender, and 
will not now surrender, any right that any other citizen 
possesses. Morally he has the right to live where he 
pleases and to associate with and marry any one who 
loves him and whom he loves. Those who do not feel 
that the Negro has this right simply do not feel that he 
is a man. They think of him and deal with him as an 
underling, and the South makes its objection cover all 
sorts of proscription and abuse. Pats on the back, 
however, no longer appeal to the Negro, and Washing- 
ton and Chicago should certainly have made it clear 
that in the new age he stands simply on his own 
courageous manhood and does not care to smile. 

Strangely enough, we find that even in the South the 
President failed wholly to please. We do not wonder. 
A speech without lofty principle or clear ideal is not 
likely to appeal to anybody. When, moreover, we 
remember the farcical Ku Klux Klan investigation, the 
suspicion and sense of outrage with which Japan ap- 
proaches the coming conference, and the rising spirit of 
colored peoples in Africa, India, and South America, 
we cannot feel that the recent address of the President 
in Birmingham augurs well for the country. 


LETTERS totHe EDITOR 


The Pressing Need 


To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN RuGISTER :— 


I should like the privilege of seconding Mr. Mason’s 
appeal to All Souls Church, New York, as printed in 
Tue Recister of October 27. With no discourtesy to 
our New York church, however, I should address my 
appeal to the American Unitarian Association and 
to the Laymen’s League; asking these two organiza- 
tions to open friendly negotiations with the people of 
All Souls. Let me explain my meaning. 

Two years ago I approached the president of the 
Association and the president of the League and asked 
them if the two denominational organizations could 
not take joint action in regard to Mr. Sullivan. My 
suggestion was that the Association should secure his 
services as a preacher-at-large, or apostle-in-chief, to 
represent our cause in various sections of the coun- 
try,—this service to continue for a period of four or 
five months each year. 

For the other three or four months,—or for whatever 
length of time his strength would permit,—it appeared 
to me that the Laymen’s League could render no better 
service than to place Mr. Sullivan at the disposal of 
our divinity schools for special courses of instruction. 
He is a born teacher, and what he has to give in the 
way of devotional ardor and religious fervor is what 
our young ministers particularly need. 

Such was my hope two years ago, and such the plan 
that I endeavored to get adopted! And now comes Mr. 
Mason’s appeal, which makes me feel that perhaps the 
hope was merely deferred and not defeated. What — 
could not be brought about in 1919 may possibly be 
arranged in 1921 without unpardonable injury to All — 
Souls Church. 

It may seem to Mr. Sullivan an unwarrantable lib- 
erty thus to be planning forhis future, but such is the — 
penalty of greatness and the pressing nature of a 
denominational need. pe 


~ 
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The Promised Emotion 


To the Editor of TH CuristTIAN REGISTER :— 


I want to say “Amen” with unction to_Dr. Mason’s 
appeal in your issue of October 27. {[ too have had 
the joy of having Dr. Sullivan with me on two occasions 
when he conducted meetings for me between two Sun- 
days, time taken from his regular parish work. The 
effect was never to be forgotton. One man came to me 
in great emotion after one of these meetings and said, 
“Did you see it?” “What?” “The halo. If ever there 
was such a thing, I saw a halo about his head while he 
was preaching.” Any preacher who can produce that 
effect in the mind of a hard-headed man should not 
have his light hid under a bushel. Dr. Sullivan has 
the vision and the gleam and the passion that converts 
men to his gospel. 

A young Baptist minister from Dakota at Harvard 
last August wrote to me after this his first contact 
with Unitarians: “There is only one thing that keeps 
Unitarianism from sweeping us all into its fold. It 
lacks passion. You can make a Baptist or a Methodist 
by preaching, but it takes a university to make a 

~ Unitarian.” 

We are constantly affirming that we have the best 
thing in the world, but, in the language of the street, 
we fail “to get it over” to the “man on the street.” 
Why not try the original Christian method and be 
evangelists? Are we too cautious and prudent and 
fearful of emotionalism? Yet religion in its last 
analysis is emotion, and it is something that is con- 
tagious. Mr. Simons promised us something of this 
kind at Detroit. Why not begin by heeding Dr. 
Mason’s appeal, and consecrate Dr. Sullivan as our 
first real evangelist? T. J. Horner. 

MANCHESTER, N.H. 


The Unitarian Evangelist 
To the Editor of Tum CuristiAN ReGistTEer :— 


May I be permitted to second Dr. Mason’s suggestion 
with regard to Dr. Sullivan? Four or five years ago 
I had the temerity to propose a resolution at the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association in 
Boston, asking the directors of the Association to con- 
sider the possibility of getting Dr. Sullivan to under- 
| take a ministry-at-large. One or two gentlemen who 
ought to have known better were inclined to ridicule my 
proposition, but it was carried with evident enthu- 
siasm. Nothing came of it. 
We are very hard on our best preachers. Instead of 
conserving them, we kill them off early. We expect 
them to undertake the multifarious duties of a large 
parish, and to answer calls from all parts of the coun- 
try for the inspiring word. No man can do both and 
live. The great question is, whether a given individual 
should spend his life as a parish minister, or whether 
he should preach the word in a larger field. To apply 
it to the present case: Should Dr. Sullivan’s ministry 
be confined to New York, or should his inspiring voice 
_ be heard by all seekers after the truth? Like all my 

_brother-ministers, I should like to have the services of 
_ Dr. Sullivan in Natick, but I cannot ask him to come 
under present conditions. His health is too precarious, 
_ his life too precious, to be risked in this manner. Bet. 
ter far that New York should have him exclusively 

ian that we should make demands upon him that his 
ength will not allow. 


le 
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But his duty lies in the wider field. He is peculiarly 
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fitted to be the Unitarian evangelist. We need him. 
He should be given a roving commission, and should be 
allowed to plan his own campaign. Do not crowd his 
engagements too close together. Let him have all the 
rest he needs between them. If he averaged twenty 
weeks’ preaching each year among our churches he 
would be of inestimable value to the denomination. Can 
we not be as wise in this respect as our orthodox breth- 
ren, who always know what to do with their most elo- 


quent men? ALFRED W. Birks. 
Natick, MAss. 


A New Generation 
[Editorial, Universalist Leader, October 22, 1921] 


O CHURCH in proportion to its membership can 

be placed in the same class with the Unitarians 
in the possession of wealth and culture, and yet the 
Unitarian achievements along religious lines have been 
disappointing to many of their own members, as well 
as to outsiders. Now there has come the recognition 
by a new generation of the fact that calling the roll of 
a long list of dead poets will never serve as a substitute 
for the worship of God and the service of man, and it 
looks as though Unitarianism is going to have a 
Church, with a capital C, through which to express 
itself. 

It has just finished a “drive” for millions of dollars, 
and that was easy, it is so much easier to get money 
than to get men; now they are going to drive for mem- 
bers and to deepen the spiritual life of the whole 
Church. And it was proclaimed with vigor and 
responded to with enthusiasm, that the drive was not 
to be spasmodic, but that it meant an enlistment for 
life, and when the first five years are up then a new 
drive is to be put on: “This campaign is for all the 
centuries that must elapse until the brotherhood of 
man is built into the structure of civilization.” 

Here is a new and lofty note for the Unitarian 
Church to sound. It means a radical change in mo- 
tive and method; it means that this, the richest per 
capita of all Protestant Churches and in proportion 
to its size the best equipped, is going to stop sitting 
on the high stone wall and criticising the shortcomings 
of the religious procession, and get down into the ranks 
and keep step to the music of real brotherhood. We 
must all rejoice in this enriching of the Unitarian 
blood with the transfusion of some real religion. 

But even more must we rejoice as we realize that 
this action of a single Church is indicative of a changed 
atmosphere in the whole religious world, which is being 
revived in a true sense, and is recognizing Christian 
principles as elemental to all things worth while, and 
it is little short of the miraculous that this missionary 
revival is being led by the unemotional Unitarians! 


Vacation in New England 


HELEN COWLES LE CRON 


Gentle, misty hilltops, breathing peace and quiet,— 
Small intriguing pathways, coaxing me away,— 

Kind old sagging fences,—gardens running riot,— 
Weeds that laugh with color,—brooks that will not stay. 


How you tear my heart-strings! How you seize my fancy! 
How you lend me comfort! How your freedom sings! 
How you hold me close in sudden necromancy ! 
How you leap to meet me! How you give me wings! 


Once I looked at crowds in heavy~ grief and pity; 
Once I walked among them weary and distressed. 
Now I know the reason God allows a city: 
Just to show His children, “Lo, my work is best!” 
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The Author 


Taraknath Das is a native of India and an American 
citizen, who has studied political science in America, 
China, Japan, and India. He has also travelled and 
studied in European countries. For a number of years 
Mr. Das has been recognized as one of the foremost 
speakers and writers of his race on the political and 
economic situation of Asia. He has written several mag- 
azine and newspaper articles and is the author of a book 
on Asian politics. 


Fighting the Opium Menace 


India and China, long debased and tortured by commerce 
in vile poisons, are organizing against the insidious 
evil—Mahatma Ganahi leads the reform 


TARAKNATH DAS 


AHATMA M. K. GANDHI is one of the out- 
M standing personalities of India. He is a polit- 
ical leader and a social reformer, and is not 
only carrying on a campaign against the present polit- 
ical and economic conditions existing in India, by 
using the weapon of ‘“Non-violent Non-co-operation” 
against the British Government, but has started a 
powerful crusade against the menace of opium and 
liquor. He is the recognized fighting saint and patriot 
of the land. In religious beliefs he is tolerant to all 
creeds, and preaches peace and good-will among na- 
tions. In spite of his opposition to the British Gov- 
ernment, he declares: “We are not at war with any- 
thing that is good in the world. In protecting Islam 
we are protecting our own religions and in protecting 
India we are protecting the honor of humanity.” 
Gandhi stands for human freedom, and proclaims as 
one of the cardinal points for self-assertion of India 
that the Indian people must get rid of all that weakens 
them, all that has degenerated them, and so he prays 
with the Indian people, “Give up drinking and drug 
habits, take the vow of national purification, make 
yourself as a people morally superior to others, and 
you will be able to gain Swaraj [independence] 
through self-mastery.” 

The havoc created by opium, liquor, and other intoxi- 
cants in India can be understood from the following 
remarks made by an Indian statesman: “It depopu- 
lated the country and degenerated the people. 
having once been a fine, manly race, the Assamees 
[natives of a province of Hindustan] have become the 
most abject and worthless in all India. The growth 
of population among them was checked, the men became 
prematurely old, the women bore fewer children, and 
the children rarely lived to become old men.” 

About seven hundred thousand acres of the best 
land in India are used to grow poppy. About eigh- 
teen thousand shops are licensed by the government, 
where opium, without any special restriction save that 
no person can buy more than a certain quantity at one 
time from one shop, is sold to men, women, and children. 

The total revenue of India for the year.1919-20 was 
$677,850,000. Out of this the government realized 
$78,715,500 from opium and liquor. In the year 1920- 
21 the total revenue decreased to $674,129,500, but the 
revenue from opium and liquor increased to $83,080,000 
(Stateman’s Year Book, 1921, page 133). 

The statistics of British India for 1918 have this to 
say on the subject of excise: “During the ten years 
ending 1916-17 the net receipts from the excise duties 
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increased . . . at the rate of 47 per cent., the receipts 
from opium (consumed in India, not exported) being 
at the rate of 44 per cent., the net receipts from 
liquor and drugs other than opium... at the rate 
of 48 per cent. This last increase was due not merely 
to the expansion of consumption, but also to the im- 
position of progressively higher rate of duty and in- 
creasingly extensive control of the excise administra- 
tion. The revenue from drugs (excluding opium) has 
risen in ten years, . . . the increase being at the rate 
of 67 per cent.” During the last forty-five years the 
revenue derived from liquor and opium has increased 
more than 500 per cent. 

According to British Government statistics, during 
the year 1916-17, 8,710 chests of Indian opium were 
sent out of India, each chest containing forty cakes 
and weighing 1401/7 pounds. Unfortunately, the ex- 
port of Indian opium has not decreased, but has de- 
cidedly increased. During the year 1918-19 no less 
than 13,768 chests of opium were exported. Out of 
these 8,666 chests were sold direct to the governments 
of Hong-Kong and the Straits Settlements (Whita- 
ker’s Almanach, 1921, page 599). Ag China has abol- 
ished opium traffic in China proper, it is through Hong- 
Kong that British-India opium filters into the young 
Asian republic. United States Consul-General James S. 
Smith in a supplement to the Commerce Reports, An- 
nual Series No. 58e, published by the United States 
Department of Commerce, July 3, 1920, shows that in 
the year 1917-18 India exported from the port of Cal- 
cutta opium worth $7,811,493 and in the year 1918-19 
the exports increased to $10,151,761. 


Concerns America Seriously 


During the year 1908, according to Mr. Hugh C. 
Weir, 444,121 pounds of crude opium passed through 
the American Customs Office. It is estimated by offi- 
cials of the National Government that from 50 to 75 
per cent. of this quantity was used for improper pur- 
poses (Putnam’s Magazine, December, 1909, page 331). 
According to the authority of the Monthly Summary 


- of the Foreign Commerce of the United States (June, 


1921), the imports of opium containing 9 per cent. 
and over of morphia in the United States for the year 
1918-19 was 345,514 pounds, worth $5,166,058, and for 
the year 1919-20 the opium import was 628,896 pounds, 
worth $5,387,855, showing an increase of 283,382 
pounds of opium imported into the United States 
within a year. Statistics printed in the Government 
Report of Hearings before the Senate Committee in- 
vestigating opium traffic gives the number of addicts 
as 1,000,000 in 1912 and 2,000,000 in 1918. 

Mr. A. J. MacDonald, formerly of Trinity College, 
and author of “Trade, Politics, and Christianity in 
Africa and the Far East,” points out that “British 
firms which exported fourteen tons of morphine in the 
year 1914 are more responsible for drugging China, 
than Japan.” Rey. Judson Brown, in his book 
“Mastery of the Far East,” points out that China is 
being drugged by morphine manufactured in England 
and Scotland from Indian opium. In the year 1916 
sixteen tons of morphine entered China through 
British sources. Dr. John Dewey, in the columns of 
the New Republic, has made quite clear the disgrace- 
ful part played by America in drugging China. 
Japan is rather acting as a distributor, a middléman 
in the spreading through China of morphine and other 
deadly drugs manufactured in England and America. 

The international aspect of opium distribution con-— 
cerns America very seriously. Mr. F. L. Eldridge o 
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the Far Easterr Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce stated before the Senate Commit- 
tee the fact that narcotics were allowed to go from 
the United States to China either directly or indirectly. 
This has a deplorable effect upon our cordial relations 
where, to quote another writer, “we are slowly carry- 
ing on the greatest poisoning in history.” There are 
in transit shipments to Japan from Great Britain 
through the United States. In addition, there are 
direct shipments to the Orient from this country. 
Morphine to the amount of 12,000 ounces was shipped 
from the port of New York during the year 1918, that 
is, up to the end of September. In 1919, 33,000 ounces 
was shipped, and in 1920, 61,000 ounces, a total of 
106,000 ounces. Cocaine to the amount of 163,000 
ounces was exported. 

The Harrison Drug Act and other restrictive legis- 
lation cannot stop the spreading of drug habits in 
various parts of the world. We must stop the evil at 
its source, the immense overproduction on the part of 
the British Monopoly in India. 

To abolish the opium evil, a special article is in- 
cluded in the Peace Treaty of the World War, in Sec- 
tion 10, Economic clause: “The contracting powers 
agree, whether or not they have signed and ratified 
the Opium Convention of January 23, 1912, or signed 
the special protocol opened at the Hague in accordance 
with the resolutions adopted by the third Opium Con- 
ference in 1914, to bring the said convention into force 
by enacting within twelve months of the peace the 
necessary legislation” (American Year Book, 1919, 
page 109). 

The American delegate to the Opium Convention 
held in Geneva, 1921, made a fervent plea that the cul- 
tivation of poppy in India, which is fostered by lend- 
ing money to Indian farmers by the British Govern- 
ment, be abandoned, and the manufacture of opium in 
India be limited to medicinal purposes only; but this 
proposition was defeated through the opposition of the 
British-Indian delegate in the Convention, on the 
ground that it would mean serious loss of revenue for 
the British-Indian Government. In the name of rais- 
ing revenue, human souls are debauched and multi- 
tudes of people demoralized. Not only are Indian 
people being drugged, but Indian opium is drugging 
the people of China, the Straits Settlements, Mauritius, 
Ceylon, Java, Cochin-China, Siam, Trinidad, British 
Guiana, Fiji, the United States, and other countries 
directly and indirectly. 

According to editorials published lately in the Bom- 
bay Chronicle, India is demanding the abolition of 
opium traffic as America did in the Philippines, as a 
result of the special commission appointed by William 
Howard Taft when he was Governor-General of the 
Philippines. 

Gandhi the Saint has raised his voice in protest 
against drugging the world with Indian opium. He 
preaches boycott of the opium and liquor shops, and 
upholds the doctrine of prohibition in the following 
way: “By abolishing excise, the nation will have on 
its hands the money now spent on drinks. The gov- 
ernment derives a revenue of $50,000,000, but the na- 
tion spends at least fifty crores, or about $170,000,000, 
in drinks. Most of the amount goes out of the country 
in foreign liquors and is spent for things unproductive 
of social good. The nation can spend the money or 
Save it. ... The state should not cater to the vices 
of its people. We do not provide facilities for thieves 
_to-indulge in their propensity of thieving. I hold 
nk to be more condemnable than thieving and per- 
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haps prostitution. Is it not often the parent of both? 
I ask you to join the country in sweeping out of exist- 
ence the drink revenue and abolishing the liquor 
shops.” 

This appeal of Gandhi has received enthusiastic sup- 
port from the Indian people. It is unbelievable to 
many Westerners that hundreds of liquor and opium 
shops are being closed in India because the people 
would not buy liquor, and in many cases closed volun- 
tarily by the owners, who have become non-co-opera- 
tors. In some cities, students have organized to give 
milk free of charge to those who otherwise would go 
to liquor shops. The British Government has 
adopted shameful methods of persecuting the fervent 


INDIA’S DELIVERER 


Announced as a saint and a prophet, as a preacher of 

good-will among nations, he seeks to save India from 

political exploitation. He has already met with 

astonishing response; due to his influence owners of 

opium and liquor shops are closing them voluntarily, 
and national resolutions are being passed 


MAHATMA GANDHI, 


advocates of temperance and preachers of abolition of 
drugs and opium in India. This can be understood 
from the following resolutions passed by the All-India 
Congress Committee which met at Bombay, July 28-31, 
1921 :— 

“The All-India Congress Committee notes with deep 
satisfaction the growth of public opinion and the cam- 
paign against the use and sale of intoxicating liquors 
or drugs, by means of peacefully picketing shops li- 
censed for the purpose of selling such liquors or drugs, 
and notes with concern the undue and improper inter- 
ference by the Government in various parts of the 
country with the recognized right of the public to 
wean weak members from temptations to visit such 
shops. The Committee desires it to be understood 
that in the event of such interference with the peaceful 
exercise of the said right being persisted in, the Com- 
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mittee will be prepared to recommend the continuance 
of picketing in disregard of such interference, and ad- 
vises the working committee to investigate the cases 
of interference and authorize disregard thereof where- 
ever and whenever it may be considered desirable in the 
interest of the movement. 

“The All-India Congress Committee appeals to the 
keepers of the shops for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
or drugs to recognize the growing force of acute public 
opinion against the continuance of such trade and to re- 
spond to the wish of the Nation by immediately dis- 
continuing it.” , 

India looks to Christian America for active moral 
support in abolishing the cultivation of the poppy 
plant, and the manufacture of opium merely for profit. 
The late Hon. William Mason, member of the House of 
Representatives from. Illinois, June 3,:1920, introduced 
House Resolution No. 585,. The “resolution reads as 
follows — ee ae 
Whereas the alarming growth of the drug habit among the three 

hundred and fifteen million people of India is injurious 
to their health and their moral and spiritual well being ; 
and rad 
Whereas the people of India, deprived of self-government by 
the alien rule of Great Britain, have been pleading for the 
last few years through the All-India Christian Conference 
and other organizations: for: prohibition and curtailment of 
growing. poppy, and the manufacture and sale of opium in 
their country; and : : 
Whereas morphine manufactured from Indian drugs is being 
smuggled-into China, America, and other countries by tons, 
is-a serious menace to humanity-atdarge:. Therefore be it 
* Resolved, That this ‘is the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the American Government should make a 
friendly request to the British Government that the latter 
should, for the sake of humanity and Christianity, follow 
the example of China in abolishing the cultivation of poppy 
and the manufacture and sale of opium in India and other 
parts of the British Empire, except for medicinal purposes. 

Resolved further, That the attention of the British Par- 
_9 liament be drawn to the fact that it should exert its in- 
10 fluence as a matter of Christian duty and charity, to end 
11 the intolerable sin and crime of the drugging the world by 
12 Great Britain. 


ANQDWUIPWNH 


' If Christianity stands for the raising of the fallen, 
the. downtrodden, and the. oppressed, Mahatma 
Gandhi’s fight against opium and liquor in India de- 
serves unqualified support from all those who are 
Christians. America has saved the Philippines and 
helped China abolish opium. She will not fail to aid 
India in her struggle against opium and liquor. 


Meetings and Partings 
CHARLES F. DOLE " 


Meet your friends with glad sincerity, knowing the 
everlasting springs of your love. Meet your casual 
acquaintances, and strangers, and all men, as one 
who looks for the best in them, and respects them 
accordingly. Meet no one with enmity, distrust, or 
suspicion; least of all, with the shadow of fear. The 
business of life is both,to express and to discover in 
men the divine nature that makes.us brothers. 

Part from your friends in such manner that if 
this were the last meeting on earth, you and they 
might think of it happily. Finish no transaction or 
interview in a temper, or with an act or a word that_ 
would lose the other’s respect for you, or create - 
discontent, rancor,’or bitterness. If possible, give 

_ the other occasion to hope to meet you again. 
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Letters from Prison 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


PIRITUAL SYMPATHY often overleaps the bar- 
S _rier of intellectual differences. Many Unitarians 

have found inspiration in sources as far apart as 
Thomas 4 Kempis and Robert G. Ingersoll. Some can 
find it even in the writings of persons with whose eco- 
nomic views they disagree; but this is less common, 
for the old intolerance of opinion on religious ques- 
tions has been transferred to-day to economic questions. 
Those who can appreciate fine human qualities, even 
in persons with whom they differ, will find a rich 
spiritual tonic in-the prison letters of Kate Richards 
O’ Hare. 

Mrs. O’Hare is a socialist lecturer and writer, who 
believes in legal and peaceful methods. She traces her 
American lineage many generations back. One of her 
ancestors fought beside George Washington. During the 
war excitement she was found guilty of making a sedi- 
tious speech. She says, and her friends believe, that 
she was convicted on perjured evidence, as the outcome 
of a local political feud. She was sentenced to five 
years in the penitentiary at Jefferson City, Mo., but 
was released after about fourteen months. While 
there, she brought about important improvements in the 
prison. - The warden, Governor Painter, was a humane 
man, and was induced to remedy many abuses which 
Mrs. O’Hare brought to his attention. 

The workroom where the women convicts toiled all 
day at heavy sewing-machines was suffocatingly close. 
She got ventilating fans installed. Their dinners were 
brought to the dining-room an hour before dinner-time, 
and stood until the food was cold and covered with lint. 
She got it served hot. No reading matter was pro- 
vided for the women, not even a Bible. She intro- 
duced a varied supply of literature. Worst of all, the 
healthy women were herded in with those suffering from 
syphilis, and were obliged to- use the same bathtubs. 
She got shower-baths installed. 

Some of the letters that she wrote to her husband 
and children were afterward collected and published 
in a little book. They form a remarkable human 
document. Incidentally they throw much light on 
prison conditions. She wrote :— 

Life is the “Great Adventure” and I am living one of its 
most interesting and illuminating experiences. I have learned 
that prison cells can teach greater and more useful lessons 
than ‘college classrooms. Our little world has its comedies, its 
vanities, its classes, and its castes, just like the big world 
outside. The “federals’” are for some reason the “upper class,” 
and the “politicals” are the aristocracy. There are three “polit- 


icals’—Emma Goldman, a wonderful little Italian girl of eight- 
een (Ella Antolini), and myself. 

Next in rank are the women who have disposed of undesir- 
able husbands; and at this point I want to expound for all of 
my male friends a bit of wisdom. If you chance to have one 
of those meek, patient, quiet, long-suffering wives, beware that 
you do not try them too far, or some morning you may wake 
up in Paradise, or the other place. If you have chanced.to get 
a temperamental lady, of shrewish tendencies, you may be un- 
comfortable, but you will be safe. ~ : 


Mrs. O’Hare’s fellow-convicts numbered about eighty 
women, most of them colored, who had been sent to 
prison for all sorts of offences, from murder down. 
They soon became much attached to her, and she to 
them. She says :— : 


‘One of the most astounding things is the universal kindness 
of the inmates for each other. I have heard less “cattishness” — 
in a month here than in one West End club meeting. I under- 
stand now why Jesus showed such good judgment in ch ; 
his associates, : ppetres Os. =, 
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On Easter Sunday she writes :— 


I want you, my children, and my husband, to feel that you 
have only loaned me for a time to those who need me far more 
bitterly than you do. I am deeply grateful to be where I am 
to-day and to have found such a place of service. There are 
so many who need me here. The poor little “dope fiend’ in 
the cell next to me needs me more than my own do. You have 
love and health and the beautiful world; she has only the 
hellish ery of her nerves for ‘dope,’ the black despair born 
of the neglect of those who should help her, and the gnawing 
hunger of a long under-nourished body. I can feed her and 
encourage her and pet her, and I think if Jesus were consulted, 
he would prefer that I should be here this Easter Day rather 
than in some magnificent church. 


Again and again she urges her family not to be dis- 
tressed about her :— 


I hope that none of you are worried about me, for I am 
really having a most interesting time. In Emma Goldman 
and the dear little Italian girl I have intellectual comradeship, 
and in my little “dope’’ some one to mother ; in the management 
of the institution a very interesting study, and in the inmates 
a wonderful array of interesting fellow-beings. 


The prison rules allowed food, books, and other com- 
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forts to be sent to the prisoners by their friends. On - 


_ the receipt of a set of book-shelves, Mrs. O’Hare 
- wrote :-— 


; The shelves are lovely! They are not only my library, but 
my pantry and kitchenette. I keep all my food on them, to the 
great disgust of the rats, which come and sit on my bed at 
night and rebuke me for my ungenerous spirit. 


Having a large circle of friends, she received gifts 
of food from all parts of the United States. These she 
shared with the less fortunate prisoners. Getting only 
a very unsatisfying supper after a long day’s work, the 
women went to bed ravenously hungry. The cells were 
so arranged that things could be passed by the inmates 
to one another through the bars, if on the same floor; 
and for those above and below, the food was raised 
and lowered at the end of strings. Every evening Mrs. 
O’Hare passed out such provisions as she had. Of one 
box she wrote :— 


Many poor hungry creatures shared my enjoyment of it. I 
am glad indeed for every box that comes, for there are so many 
sad hearts and sick souls, with whom I love to share all my 
things. Poor mortals! It takes so little to bring a gleam of 
happiness and appreciation to their tired, tragic eyes. I doubt 
if there is a place on earth where a few kind words, good- 
natured smiles, and a box of candy can bring so much happi- 
ness. I have found that there is religion in a smile as in a 

_ sermon, and saving grace in a peppermint-drop as in a prayer. 
Tell the G. sisters they helped me to this great discovery. 
I filled my pocket with the peppermint-drops they sent, and went 
out to our little walled court where we have recreation. A 
poor Italian woman, who speaks only a word or two of English, 
had received bad news and was crying bitterly. I had no words 
of comfort, for we speak different tongues, so I patted her 
back and fed her a peppermint, and lo! a smile broke through 
the tears. One colored girl had no letter and she was sad, and 
another had a letter and was sadder still. I administered 
drops, and they were comforted. I carry them to the shop, and 
when the foreman is cross or weariness makes the long after- 

- noon drag, I pass them down the line, and life becomes bearable 
again. Chewing-gum might be better still. It would last 
longer. Tell Rabbi Thurman to send me a box of chewing-gum 
as a penance for being a preacher. There are many here 
without either money or friends, who have eaten the dreadful 
monotonous prison fare for years, and a bit of jam or a bite 

_ of cake is a great event. They are hungry for pickles, too. 
One would think that the management would have the prison 
farm raise cucumbers and pack pickles for the use of the 
inmates. 


She kept in touch with the outside world through 
_ the papers. On one occasion she wrote:— 
erick: fear that the madness of violence may affect the labor 


‘ radeship 


ement, and that would be a tragedy indeed. The whole © 


world is so poisoned with the obsession of hate and 


9 ‘vengeance, 
t we, of all people, must keep our poise. it 


celluloid ducks and fishes to swim in the fountain. 
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On another o¢casion she said: — 


The antics of the wise men in Washington remind me very 
much of the senseless scuttling about of the army of cock- 
roaches that I uncover when I lift a book or paper in my cell. 


She wrote to her husband :— 


I am making the sort of study of criminology which could 
only be made in this way. In the future, when I speak of crime 
and criminals, I will have a solid basis of hard-won facts on 
which to stand. When I get out you must get in and study 
the men as I study the women. It is a hard way to serve 
science and humanity, but it is the only way. I an afraid that 
you can’t get sent up for an “intent,” as I have been, so you 
must discover some crime that can be pinned on you that you 
do not need to commit. 

Send me down that book containing Dr. Barnes’s lectures 
on Neryous and Mental Diseases; I have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for such studies here. A most interesting case of 
dementia precogr in the second cell from me, and an interesting 
ease of homicidal mania that promises some lively develop- 
ments. ‘ 

I am getting some wonderfully interesting stuff on “Wish 
Fulfilments,” and the peculiar trend that religious emotions 
take in prison. Here in this grim cell-house that battle between 
the old orthodoxy of the church and the newer philosophy of 
Sir Oliver Lodge is being waged, and the new is winning. 
These poor victims of society feel that God takes no concern 
for them, and they are not strong enough to stand alone, so they 
find comfort for their sick souls in the belief that their dead 
comrades in misery come back to care for and protect them. 
In the weary hours after the lights are out, the cell-house is 
peopled by many ghosts, but they are all kindly, comfortable, 
amiable ghosts, who flit about all night on errands of mercy 
and love. ‘ 


Mrs. O’Hare put up a croquet-set in the women’s 
court, and sent for horseshoes for quoits, and little 
She 
said:— 


One-third at least of all of the inmates here are not over ten 
years of age mentally, and they will enjoy these little things. 


On Memorial Day her fifteen-year-old son Dick came 
to visit her with his violin. She hoped he would be 
allowed to play to the convicts, but permission was 
refused; so he stood outside the prison at night and 
played all the tunes he knew, winding up with “Home, 
Sweet Home.”. The women cried themselves to sleep 
that night. The refusal was a great disappointment 
to Mrs. O’Hare. She was saddened by the memories 
called up by Memorial Day. She says :— 


I decided that the best thing to do when my heart ached 
was to try to make some one else happy, so I took the horse- 
shoes, the menagerie of strange creatures for our fountain, 
the boxes of chewing-gum and a five-pound box of peppermints, 
and went down for recreation. I soon had a game of quoits 
started, my swans, frogs, turtles, and strange fishes were gaily 
swimming about the fountain, and all the jaws wagging like 
a flock of sheep turned out to graze. I managed to overcome 
my disappointment and now I am feeling quite myself again. 

I was interested in Reverend A.’s message. Ask him how 
much the Church Federation spent in Foreign Missions last 
year, and how much on the study and welfare of Missouri 
delinquents, and what he feels Christ meant when he said, 
“Love thy neighbor,’ and “Feed my lambs.” Ask him if he 
knows that there is not a single Bible in the Women’s Depart- 
ment of the Missouri prison, and ask what organized Chris- 
tianity has done to secure the segregation of the feeble-minded 
and merely unfortunate from the more hardened criminals. 

Rev. Dr. A. quite misjudges my attitude. I feel toward 
organized religion of to-day as I imagine Jesus did toward 
organized religion of his day. Assure Dr. A. that I do not 
dislike preachers merely because they are preachers; in fact, 
I have a very warm regard for many of them. 

There is one thing certain, and that is I shall come out of 
prison understanding Jesus better and on terms of closer com- 
th Him. . Prison may increase my contempt for 
ehurchianity, but it will deepen my love and respect for Jesus 
and the people from whom he chose his friends and disciples. 

(Ta be concluded) sie roroercmcy » Del 
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Starr King 
F. A. CHRISTIE 


THOMAS STARR KING, PATRIOT AND PREACHER. 
By Charles W. Wendte. Boston: The Beacon 
Press. 1921. 


Mr. Wendte is a benefactor to us all 
by rehearsing to us the great career of 
a great talent, and he is fortunate in this 
enterprise by virtue of his personal inti- 
macy with Thomas Starr King in the 
thrilling years when King, as the foremost 
citizen of California, had no small part 
in determining the destiny of our Repub- 
lic. Mr. Wendte is not merely rehearsing 
an old story, for he is fortunately able 
to make the great orator speak to our own 
hour and situation. His account of King’s 
magnificent public service in the Civil War 
days serves as a setting for a repetition of 
passages from the oration on “The Priv- 
ilege and Duties of Patriotism,’ which 
not only justify all the biographer’s eulo- 
gistic comment, but bring that eloquence 
and the soul that made word and thought 
so richly eloquent into close relation with 
the moods and the aspirations of us who 
in our time of stress‘and strain are read- 
ing the page. Edwin P. Whipple’s brief 
memoir prefixed to the sermons on Chris- 
tianity and Humanity still preserves its 
value, but the tense Californian years of 
King were for Whipple a report from 
across the continent, while Mr. Wendte was 
on the scene, an auditor, associate, disciple, 
a participant in the aims and emotions 
of the great preacher. This fine actuality 
justifies the book. The new account is 
moreover amplified from King’s letters 
to intimate friends, by a vivid account 
of the journey to California over the 
Panama route, which has now historic 
interest as a record of vanished condi- 
tions, and by the use of letters descrip- 
tive of California sent to the Boston Hven- 
ing Transcript. As a letter-writer, King 
had no gift, and the amiabilities of the 
early letters are of slight importance. It 
is the letters to Bellows in the Civil War 
time that have significance and verve, as 
in that terse estimate of famous generals, 
with this concerning McClellan: “He 
would do to invest Gibraltar, or bombard 
Teneriffe, or attack any fossil concern 
that couldn’t change outline, but a foe 
that has alertness and two ideas an hour 
beats him after he has won a victory.” 
“Bellows, make a dash for the chief com- 
mand! You could do the thing and save 
us!” 

The genius of Starr King came to ex- 
pression, not in his correspondence, but 
in great public discourse. Time changes 
us all, and great oratory is now a rarity. 
“Great oratory, the most delightful and 
marvellous of the expressions of moral 
power’’—these are words of King himself 
from a time when slavery and disunion 
demanded the expression of moral power. 
Despite his academic deficiency, Starr 
King was amply provided to meet this 
demand. He had a foundation of linguis- 
tie training and a full acquaintance with 
literature both German and English. He 
had a comprehensive view of history and 
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his swift intuitive penetration enabled 
him to appropriate the wisdom of the 
philosophers. His mind was replete with 
elevated thought. His warm human sym- 
pathies gave him an emotional power on 
the high plane of moral interest, and he 
—a true orator—was temperamentally re- 
sponsive to his audience: “I felt the whole 
fervor of the congregation pour through 


* me.” He was moreover an artist, keenly 


sensitive to music and color and form, an 
artist whose creative skill used the plastic 
power and charm of words to describe to 
eye and ear the beauty and the glory lay- 
ished by divine beneficence on the world 
that is the arena of our duty. It was an 
artist that could whet attention to a 
high theme by an interlude of appeal 
to auditory sense: “the triumphs of Eng- 
lish science over nature, the hiss of 
her engines, the whirl of her wheels, 
the roar of her factory drums, the crackle 
of her furnaces, the beat of her hammers, 
the vast and chronic toil that mines her 
treasures.” It was an artist who could 
stir the sense of country by an aéro- 
plane flight of imaginative vision mov- 
ing from Hastport to the Pacific—a mar- 
vel of description, and the foundation 
for a still higher appeal to impassioned 
patriotism. It is to be remembered, too, 
that Starr King had a well-trained voice, 
deep, rich, vibrant, and, as Mr. Wendte 
describes it, an electric quality in his 
delivery. With all this in mind we can 
feel again the organ roll of his splendid 
periods, and understand how large au- 
diences would be swayed by such rhythmic 
beauty and verbal grace to “feelings that 
speed the blood and melt the eyes.” We 
too can thrill to that visual imagery with 
which History after a roll call of the 
great patriots is made to say, “Thousands 
of millions fade away into the night in 
my realm, but these souls shine as stars, 
with purer lustre as they retreat into 
the blue of time.” 
for adornment; the beautiful image and 
the delicate cadenced music are the simple 
necessary form for the idea. The rheto- 
rician might dilate with fond homily on 
the theme of Columbus, but this artist 
is content to say, “Columbus haunted 
by his round idea and setting sail in a 
sloop to see Europe sink behind him, 
while he was serene in the faith of his 
dreams.” 

Mr. Wendte has our deep Patitude for 
reminding us of a genius like this and 
enabling us to understand the triumph of 
a preacher over the forces of disunion. 
The republication from the Transcript of 
King’s descriptions of the Sierras and the 
Yosemite are another boon. There are 
men whose vision of life is all in terms 
of crowded office-buildings and subway 
traffic and market prices. Starr King lived 
in the great world that God made, and he 
made men feel the sublimities and the 
glory of the cosmic scene. This fresh ac- 
count of him should call us back to the 
great sermons in which human souls are led 
to see their spiritual problems in this vast 
setting and to win power and assurance 
from the divinity that robes itself in cos- 
mie splendor. “Go to nature, my brother; 
go to the unroofed universe; go to the 
awful pages of Science, not to learn your 
religion, but to learn your need of it,—to 
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learn that you are houseless without the 
sense of God as overarching you by his 
power, pledging his care to you, twisting 
the furious forces of immensity into a 
protecting tent for your spirit’s home.” 
They are sermons for to-day still pulsat- 
ing with the life of the great divine. 


Spurgeon 


C. H. Spurcron, A BrocrapHy. By W. Y. 
Fullerton. London: Williams and Norgate. 


In the history of British civilization, 
Spurgeon is an outstanding figure. Cer- 
tainly, no picture of Victorian England is 
complete which leaves him out. The im- 
partial observer is forced to confess that 
one of the conspicuous personalities of the 
great queen’s reign was the famous ortho- 
dox preacher who for almost forty years 
was one of the sights and sounds of 
London, a man whose weekly congrega- 
tions numbered thousands, whose lightest 
word was received by multitudes of people 
as a veritable voice from Sinai. In the 
history of English preaching, his career 
constitutes a chapter by no means unim- 
portant. A lineal descendant of Robert 
Hall, Wesley, and Whitefield, he stands 
deservedly in the apostolic succession 
which contains such honored names as 
Donne, Robertson, Wilberforce, and 
Thomas Chalmers. Little as liberal Chris- 
tians may find themselves in sympathy 
with either his methods or his theology, 
nevertheless they are forced to admit that 
for uncounted thousands he broke the 
bread of life, that wherever he went the 
common people heard him gladly. The 
story of his dramatic life Mr. Fullerton 
tells with no literary finish, but in its sin- 
cerity his narrative is not without interest 
and power. This biography of Spurgeon 
is one which every sincere minister can 
read with profit. It is a record for the 
preacher to ponder long and _ seriously. 
One of its interesting features consists in 
the response which this man’s sermons 
awakened in people like George Bliot, 
Matthew Arnold, and Boyd Carpenter. 
Marred as the work is by unqualified 
praise, it will repay careful consideration. 
Spurgeon’s invariable sincerity as well as 
the splendor of his passion for human 
souls carries the reader through. 


Valuable Study for Parents 


Snvpn Acres or CHILDHOOD. By Elia Lyman 
Cabot. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1921. 


Among many writers who have written 
of late years on the problem of child-train- 
ing, none has written with deeper insight 
into child-life than the author of Seven 
Ages of Childhood. The book is a painstak- 
ing analysis of child-nature from infancy 
to adolescence, and should be in the hands 
of all fathers and mothers, for it supple- 
ments parental instinct with information 
that is necessary, in fact, indispensable. 
If fathers and mothers would take these 
lessons as guides, there would be far fewer 
home-tragedies. The author says that the 
first necessity for parents is sympathetic 
knowledge of the constantly changing 
child-nature. In her book she provides 
that information in interesting and con- 
vincing fashion. 


. 


<_ 
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Good Teaching Stuff 

Tue CONTENTS OF THE NEw TESTAMENT. By 
Haven McOlure. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

This is the work of a man who has a 
true notion of what the New Testament 
is and what it contains. He does not offer 
a New Testament History, or a New Tes- 
tament Introduction, or any one of the 
familiar types of writing on this theme. 
His one question is, What is in the New 
Testament? To the answering of this 

question all matters of criticism and ex- 
egesis are subsidiary.. The book is written 
for high-school students and out of the 
author’s experience in teaching the New 
Testament to such students. To the more 
advanced investigator it may at points 
seem elementary; in particular, he may 
erave fuller elaboration and deprecate the 
bare bones of many of the chapters. But 
this is all in accordance with the author’s 
purpose, to fix the main outline of what 


_the New Testament is all about in the- 


minds of adolescent youths. In this pur- 
pose. he has had much success in teaching 
the material here presented, and will cer- 
tainly have much success through the 
medium of the book. The one criticism, 
aside from matters of detail, which any 
eareful reader will make, is that the book 
is, strictly speaking, not a book at all, but 
a collection of solidified lecture notes. It 
is oral stuff, not written stuff. One may 
say that the author has not wholly mas- 
tered his material in written form, where 
the fixity of manuscript or printed page 
allows one passage to be compared with 
another. 
and slips; there are failures of complete 
adjustment. The writer is clearly a 
pronounced “liberal,” emancipated from 
all the traditional supernaturalisms, yet 
falls back now and again into them, as in 
the comments on Jesus’ infancy or in the 
interpretation of parable and eschatolog- 
ical imagery. He shows clearly the un- 
historical character of the Fourth Gospel, 
yet very frequently uses its words and 
statements as authentic reports. Now 
and again he cannot resist the temptation 
to homily (as on pp. 52f.) or to fine writ- 
ing (as on p. 42). It is not quite accurate 
to say (p. 148) that the identification of 
2 Cor. x-xiii with the “Sorrowful Letter” 
is “now universally heid among New Tes- 
tament scholars,” or (p. 152) that “most 
liberal progressive scholars maintain the 
North Galatian theory,” or (p. 171) to cite 
B. W. Bacon as assigning the “prison-epis- 
tles’” to Ephesus. There are too many 
misprints, and the whole would profit by 
a rigid revision from the standpoint of 
preciseness of expression. Yet these are 
slight blemishes on an admirable book. 
As teaching stuff this is excellent; the 
author knows what are the contents of the 
New Testament, and how to make them 
known to others. May other teachers in 
great numbers profit by his labors. 


A Reader’s Confessions 
Books AS A DELIGHT. By William A. Quayle. 
New: York: The Abingdon Press. 

__ A characteristic lecture on books and 
their readers. Bishop Quayle is a well- 
known Methodist. His literary commen- 
tary is charmingly compounded of anec- 


: _ dote, wit, and wisdom. 


There are many inadvertencies* 
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LIFE-BLOOD OF A MASTER- 
SPIRIT 


For books are not absolutely dead 
things.... As good almost kill a man 
as kill a good book: who kills a man kills 
a reasonable creature, God's image; but 


he who destroys a good book, kills 
Reason itself, kills the image of God, as 


it were, in the eye.... A good book is 
the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose 
to a life beyond life. 

JOHN MILTON. 


< e 
“Areopagitica.”” 


The Man Who Dared 


TuH Go-Gurtnr. A Story THAT THLLS You 
HOW TO BE OND. By Peter B. Kyne. New York: 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 


If you have a boy who is slow to grasp 
opportunities, give him this book. If you 
have a clerk who is reluctant to take 
risks in seizing business chances, in whose 
thoughts dangers bulk larger than the 
results to be attained, buy him a copy of 
this story of a man who dared. Like 
Elbert Hubbard’s famous A Message to 
Garcia. within the compass of a few 
pages Peter B. Kyne has brought a story 
of daring and efficiency, written in col- 
loquial English, which stirs the pulses, 
and quickens the reader’s zest for living. 


The Right Job 


A GUIDE TO THE StupY ofr OCCUPATIONS. 
Frederick J, Allen. 
1921. 


A selected critical bibliography of 266 
common occupations with specific ref- 
erences for their study, compiled by a 
member of the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. Prepared for the 
use of classes in occupations in the public 
schools, for vocation bureaus in colleges, 
and for librarians. 


By 
Harvard University Press. 
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From Childhood to Womanhood 

THe RovucH Crossine. By Sylvia Thompson. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

This detailed, analytic study of the 
passing of a young girl from childhood to 
womanhood has indeed the story form, but 
its interest lies in the frank recognition 
of a girl’s mental processes. Probably all 
girls are not alike, even if they have the 
same claims to admiration and chance 
for self-expression that Elizabeth had, but 
the writer has struck notes that are in- 
dubitably true to experience. Elizabeth 
has a certain kinship with Marie Bash- 
kirtseff, if it is understood that Elizabeth 
was a genuine girl, Marie an emotionally 
unrestrained woman. 


Wouldst thou have men speak good of 
thee? Speak good of them. And when 
thou hast learned to speak good of them, 
try to do good unto them, and thus thou 
wilt reap in return their speaking good 
of thee.—Epictetus. 


ANNOUNCING 


To Parents, Schools, and 
Libraries 


Children’s 


Book Week Number 
of 
THE REGISTER 


Thursday, N Demon Lia 


THE BEACON COURSE IN- 


RELIGIOUS 


EDUCATION 


Read this typical letter from a Church School superintendent: 


“First of all, thank you most heartily for your generous co-operation in the 
interesting task of selecting a text for my class in St. Paul’s Universalist Sunday 


School here in Palmer. 


The books you sent me for examination all reached me 


promptly, and I have so enjoyed looking them over that I am very sorry indeed 
to have to think of returning any of them. It was rather difficult to come to a 


decision. 
class, I chose ‘The Unwrought Iron,’ 


“I shall want six copies at once and probably a few more a little later. 


At last, however, with the help of those who are to be members of the 


” 


Your School should adopt THE BEACON COURSE 


Full information and descriptive catalogues furnished. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET . 


: BOSTON, MASS. 


Our Turn 


MARJORIE DILLON 
All summer long he was the king, 
And bossed the hens and everything ; 
He chased us children out of breath ; 
His gobbling scared us half to death. 


Thanksgiving’s here; we came to dine 
At grandpa’s, and the dinner’s fine. 
That turkey—well, its funny how 
We're doing all the gobbling now! 


Marooned in Black Swamp 
FREDERICK BE. BURNHAM 


Homeward bound from the city, Joe 
Proctor was in a particularly happy frame 
of mind one November morning, a fort- 
night before Thanksgiving. He had reason 
to be, too; for in his pocket was an order 
for fifty dollars’ worth of evergreen, the 
same to be delivered the Monday preced- 
ing Thanksgiving. 

“Perhaps that fifty dollars won’t come 
in handy !” he chuckled as he drove toward 
home. “Dan and I can gather it inside 
of four days. We’ll make a raid on Cedar 
Island. You can get more there in a day, 
than anywhere else that I know of in a 
week.” - 

Joe presently drove into the yard, and 
pulling rein beside the chopping-block, 
jumped down and clapped his brother 
Dan on the back. 

“T got the order, Dan!” he cried. “Fifty 
dollars’ worth of evergreens the Monday 
before Thanksgiving !” 

“Good for you, Joe,’ said Dan, exult- 
antly, driving the axe deep into the chop- 
ing-block. ‘We'll carry them down a load 
that will surprise them.” 

“We'll begin to gather it next Monday,” 
said Joe, “and by Thursday night we ought 
to have the load. Maybe we can get Dick 
Fowler to come over just before dark each 
day, to look after the stock. We'll be 
pretty late,—it’s a long trip over to Cedar 
Island.” 

“I’m sure we can get him,” replied Dan. 
“Dick will be glad to earn half a dollar 
a night.” 

Cedar Island was a large tract of land 
in the middle of Black Swamp, which ex- 
tended from Brewster, where Joe and 
Dan lived, across the adjoining township 
of Littlefield, and part-way across the next 
town of Exeter. There were numerous 
islands in the swamp, Cedar Island by far 
the largest. Considerable lumbering had 
been done there the previous winter, the 
lumbermen, of course, taking good care to 
haul the logs to the upland before the 
swamp began to thaw out. 

The boys saw Dick Fowler, and he 
cheerfully agreed to come over each after- 
noon and look after the stock. The fol- 
lowing Monday morning Joe and Dan got 
away early. Before seven o’clock they 
had eaten breakfast and cared for the 


corrs, horse, and poultry. They took their 


shotguns along, for there were many rab- 
bits in the woods, and they hoped to bring 
home two or three of them. Reaching 
the edge of the swamp, the boys boarded 
an old flat-bottomed punt which they kept 
there to go fishing in, the waters of Black 
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Swamp being alive in places with horn- 
pout. 

The weather had ok warm for the 
season. As yet no ice had formed, but 
there was promise in the air that morning 
of colder weather. Heavy black clouds to 
the north were rolling up, and where the 
wind got a- good sweep there was a 
decided ehill. 

Practically the entire distance of two 
miles to the island, the punt had to be 
sculled, there being little opportunity to 
row, owing to innumerable stumps and 
bogs. Finally, however, the boys reached 
the west end of the island, and hurried 
inland, intent upon securing as much of 
the evergreen as possible that first day. 
They took their guns, lunch, and a score 
of big burlap bags with them. 

The evergreen certainly was plentiful. 
Before noon they had filled a dozen of 
the bags with thick strands of it. Also 
they found some holly, and, cutting it, 
they piled it up where they could find it 
on the way back to the boat. 

“It’s growing cold fast,” exclaimed Dan, 
about two o’clock. “It will make ice to- 
night.” 

“T hope not,” replied Joe. “I don’t want 
ice to come until we have our evergreen 
ashore.” 

It was astonishing how rapidly it did 


grow cold that afternoon. By three o’clock, 


in places where there was no wind, the 
water began to skim over. Finally, as it 
seemed advisable to start for home, the 
boys picked up two full bags each and 


headed for the spot where they had left, 


the punt. Suddenly Joe gave a yell of 
astonishment and alarm. The punt was 
gone! 

“T’m to blame for it,” said Joe. “I was 
the last to leave, and I didn’t pull it up 
on the shore. This wind has driven it off. 
There’s no knowing where it is now. It 
may be half-way home by this time.” 

“Well, what are we going to do?” ques- 
tioned Dan, who was two years younger 
than his brother. 

“Do! We must find shelter as quickly 
as we can, or we'll die of exposure before 
morning. We're in danger.” 

“How about that lumbermen’s cabin 
over on the east end of the island? ?” asked 
Dan. 

“T was thinking about that,” replied Joe. 
“It’s about a mile over there, I think, but 
if we hurry we ought to make it before 
dark. At least it will be a roof over our 
heads, and I hope we'll find a stove.” 

The boys started at a brisk walk 
straight across the island, and within 
twenty minutes they came to the camp. 
They found the door unlocked, and were 
glad to find that the cook-stove was still 
there. 

“We'll not freeze, by the looks of the 
wood piled in the corner,” said Joe, in a 
relieved voice. 

“No, and we'll not starve,” cried Dan, 
who had been rummaging about; “eight 
or ten pounds of crackers in this tin, and 
a chunk of salt pork in the bottom of this 
half-barrel. It smells sweet, too.” 

“We're in luck, if we are marooned 
here,” laughed Joe. ‘While I’m getting 


a fire started you’d better be looking 


around for some sort of a tin to fry some 
pork out in.” 


- 
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“Right here, Joe—a frying-pan. The 
handle is broken off, but we'll not com- 
plain of that.” 

“Hardly,” said Joe. “Hear this stove 
roar! We'll be warm in no time. I’m 
glad Dick is to look after the stock +9 
night.” 

“I don’t Know how we're going to get 
off this island, but I’m not going to worry 
too much about that part. I’m glad father 
and mother are away on their little vaca- 
tion, for they’d be awfully worried about 
us.” 

“So am I,” replied Joe. “The only thing 
that really worries me is the feeding of 
the animals in the morning. Maybe Dick 
will slip over, and, not finding us, will 
look after the stock.” 

It was but a few minutes before the 
cabin was warm. Meanwhile Dan had 
continued his search and had found a 
small quantity of tea. 

Back of the cabin was a spring which 
the boys had seen the previous winter. 
Joe hunted it up, although it was almost 
dark, and brought in a can of water. 

Having washed out the frying-pan, Dan 
cut half a dozen slices of pork and fried 
them. Meanwhile Joe boiled some water 
for the tea, and very shortly they were 
eating a hearty meal of crackers which 
were a bit musty, fried pork, and tea. Of 
bedding, there was none in the camp, but 
as there was plenty of wood, the boys 
did not worry about keeping warm. They 
passed the night in comfort, save that the 
floor seemed rather hard along toward 
morning, although, as Joe said, it was 
“soft pine.” 

The boys were up early, and, having 
eaten breakfast, they hurried of after 
more evergreen. 

“We might as well get what we came 
for,” said Joe, as they started off. “We'll 
get away from here sometime, and then 
we'll want the evergreen. Yhat is, we 
will if we get away within a week, and if 
we don’t by that time, I’m afraid salt 
pork and crackers will be getting rather 
searce around here.” 

Before night they succeeded in shooting 
two rabbits, a welcome addition to their 
limited bill of fare. That day they gath- 
ered a large quantity of the evergreen and 
piled it near the shore where it could be 
easily reached. Returning to camp a bit 
early, they dressed the rabbits and made 
a stew of them. For seasoning they used 
some salt which Joe scraped off the bottom 
of the pork-barrel. Toward night on 
Wednesday it began to snow—big, heavy 
flakes which soon covered the ground. 
Morning found more than a foot of snow 
on the ground, although the mercury must 
have been above the freezing-point, as 
there was no ice to be seen. 

Meanwhile Dick Fowler had become 
alarmed at the prolonged absence of Joe 
and Dan. He had fed the stock Monday 
night, and Tuesday morning he went over 


‘again shortly before light to ask the boys 


how much grain he should give the horse. 
Not finding them at the house, he went 
out to the barn, where he found everything 
exactly as he left it the previous night. 
When Tuesday night came and there was 
no sign of the boys, he made up his mind 
to take his own boat the following morn-— 
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light he was on his way. Slowly he made 
his way in and out among the numerous 
islands, from time to time stopping to 
shout. As luck would have it, he went 
nowhere near Cedar Island that day. 


* When night came on he returned to the 


farm to attend to the chores. Thursday 
morning he was off again. This time he 
went-in the opposite direction, and it was 
not long before he touched at Cedar 
Island. Pulling his boat up, he started 
off through the snow, shouting at every 
few rods. | 

“Well, Dan, this: nig eetithy a bit serious,” 
said Joe, that morning. “The crackers 
are about gone. the pork ditto, and no 
tea left. I guess we'll have to go gunning 
to-day for some more rabbits.” 


“T wish I knew how things are at home,” . 


replied Dan. ‘I don’t mind this rough- 
ing-it, but I am worried about the stock.” 

“Yes, that is what is bothering me most,” 
said Joe. “Hello! 
somebody shout.” 

“So did I,” replied Dan. 

“Hello-o-0!” yelled Joe. 

“Hello-o-o !” came a reply. 

Both Joe and Dan started on the run 
across the island, ploughing through snow 
which reached more than half-way to 
their knees. From time to time they 
shouted, and each time came an answer- 
ing ‘shout. 
~“That’s Dick !” exclaimed Joe, at last. 
“T know his voice.” 

“That’s just who it is!” cried Dan. 

A moment later they saw him a short 


distance ahead. 


“Well, perhaps we’re not glad to see you, 
Dick!” exclaimed Joe. 

“Well, I’m glad to find you,” replied 
Dick. “T hunted all day for you yesterday, 
and was off again this morning before 
light. I found your punt half a mile 
from here yesterday afternoon, so figured 
that you couldn’t be far off.” 

“How are things at the farm?” ques- 
tioned Joe. 

“Oh, first-rate,’ replied Dick. “I’ve fed 
the stock night and morning. Happened 
over there Tuesday morning, and not find- 
ing you there, I made up my mind that 
you had not showed up, so looked after 
the animals.” 

The boys now followed Dick down to 
the shore where his boat was pulled up, 
and boarding it, Joe went with him in 
search of their punt, leaving Dan to bring 
the full bags down to the shore. Joe and 
Dick returned within half an hour, and 
shortly the punt was piled with the ever- 
green. Then they headed for town. 

_ In all, the boys made five trips to the 
island that day, and succeeded in getting 
the entire amount of evergreen. Shortly 
after supper that evening they drove down 
with the horse and loaded the whole of 
it into the old hayrick. The next Monday 
Joe and Dan drove to the city with the 
evergreen, and there they were welcomed 
most heartily by the firm that had placed 


_ the order with them. 


“Well, you had a tough time of it, boys,” 
laughed the head of the concern, when 
<3 told of their dilemma. “TI like the way 
kept at the job you set out to do. 
Sos to let you know that we appreciate 
r efforts, we are going to give you a 
of ten a doliars.” 


i a 


I thought I heard 
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Autumn 
The world puts on its robes of glory 
- now; 
~The very flowers are tinged with deeper 
dyes; 
The waves are bluer, and the angels 
pitch 
Their shining tents along the sunset 
skies. 


The generous earth spreads out her 
faithful stores, 
And all the leaves are thick with 
ripened sheaves ; 
While in the woods, at Autumn’s rust- 
ling step, 
The maples blush through all their 
trembling leaves. 
—Albert Laighton. 


Sentence Sermon 
God has clothed the earth, 
And speaks in love from every tree and 
flower. 
—Mary Howitt. 


“Thank you!” cried Joe. ‘And that 
will go to Dick Fowler, the fellow that 
hunted us up. We're going to give him 
an extra ten dollars ourselves, aren’t we, 
Dan?” 

“Indeed we are!” said Dan. “If it 
hadn’t been for Dick, we might be out 
there yet.” 


As Saint Christopher 
MARY BRADFORD - 


Mother had the green tea-wagon loaded 
with dishes, all ready to wheel out on the 
piazza for luncheon as soon as Peter 
should dash in from school. The clock 
struck half-past twelve, ten minutes after 
the usual time when Peter was wont to 
appear, and still no bang of the front door, 
no shout of “Mother! I’m home!” Mother 
went out and sat down on the front step 
and in about five minutes she heard a 
familiar whistle and there was Peter scur- 
rying up the hill. 

“Oh, mother,” he began while still 
far away, “I’m late, I know, but you won't 
mind a bit when I tell you about the cat 
I met!” 

Together they wheeled the tea-wagon 
out on the shady porch, and there Peter 
resumed his story. “I was coming home, 
hurrying, mother,—yes, I was,—and just 
as I got to the bottom of the hill and was 
going to cross Broad Street, I saw a 
mother kitty with a baby kitty in her 
mouth, just the wee-est baby kitty, and 
she was looking up and down the street, 
—the mother kitty, I mean,—for automo- 
biles, just the way you taught me to look 
when I was.a little boy, and I was watch- 
ing her so hard that I didn’t notice till 
I came right up to her that on the grass 
right by the curb were four more little 
wee baby kitties, all gray kitties they were, 
and soft and crawly, with their eyes shut. 
And when I spoke to her the mother kitty 
didn’t like it at all_—she dropped the baby 
kitty she had in her mouth and spit at 
me!” 

Peter’s tone was justly grieved, because 
who loved animals, great and small, better 
than he? 

“But I stroked her, and talked in purry 
tones to her, and I guess she understood, 
*cause she picked up her kitty again and 
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I picked up all the other four kitties and 
put them in my cap” (the things that cap 
had carried!) “and mother kitty looked 
right up at me and rubbed against my 
legs, and then we waited together, and we 
both looked up and down the street and 
waited till every automobile had passed 
both ways and the street was all clear, 
and we walked across the street together ; 
and when we got across, the mother kitty 
dropped her kitty, and I knew she meant 
she wanted me to give her the kitties I 
had in my cap, but I ’xplained to her that 
it would be quicker for her if I carried 
them the rest of the way if she wasn’t 
going far, and I guess she understood 
again, cause she picked up her kitty again 
and trotted right straight through the 
hedge and across the lawn to Mrs. Morse’s 
barn! ; 

“And I kept close to her, of ¢ course, and 
she walked right into the barn, and there 
was Mrs. Morse’s gardener-man, and he 
laughed when he saw us and said, where 
were we going? and I said I didn’t know, 
I was just helping the cat, and was the 
eat Mrs. Morse’s? And he said, no, he 
hadn’t ever seen the cat, but that if any 
cat had moved her whole family to their 
barn he for one wouldn’t disappoint her. 
Isn’t he a nice man, mother? And you 
know they keep a cow, so all the kitties 
ean have lots of milk, and the man said 
Mrs. Morse wouldn’t care a bit, and it 
would be fine to get rid of all the mice, 
and he guessed the cat would bring them 
luck. So that cat family’s all right,” he 
finished with a contented sigh, as he re- 
filled his glass with milk. “You don’t 
mind now that I was late, do you, 
mother?” he went on, sure of her answer. 
“You wouldn’t have had me not help that 
mother kitty move all that big family, 
would you?” 

And mother said, “Of all the school- 
children coming home at about that time, 
think how lucky it was for that nice trust- 
ing mother kitty that it was you who came 
along, just the one boy of all the boys I 
happen to know who would understand 
best just how to help her!” Before Peter 
could in any way make answer, she went 
on, “Peter, did you ever hear of Saint 
Christopher ?” 

“No,” said Peter, with less interest in 
his voice than when the conversation per- 
tained to cats. ‘What made you think of 
saints when we were talking about cats?” 

And mother, smiling at him across the 
tempting little luncheon-table, said, “This 
evening I'll read you the story of Saint 
Christopher, and when I’ve finished you 
tell me why I thought of him when you 
told me how you helped that cat family 
across the street.” 


A Secret of Pearls 


One Bond Street jeweller in London says 
that women continually bring him their 
valuable pearls with the complaint that 
their lustre is dying. The jeweller regrets 
that he cannot explain in all frankness 
to his customers that if they would re- 
frain from the use of all cosmetics, the 
lustre of the pearls would be unimpaired. 
He adds that pearls thrive and even gain 
in lustre when worn next to an unpainted 
and unpowdered skin, but that on a skin 
otherwise they deteriorate to such an ex- 
tent that after three seasons they have 
lost half their intrinsic value. 
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Unitarian Exiles in Budapest 
Hold a “Francis David” Meeting 


In their great suffering Mr. Drummond comes 
to them and comforts and cheers them 


Bupaprgest, Huneary, October 15, 1921. 

Rey. W. H. Drummond, secretary of 
the International Congress, has paid an- 
other visit of ten days to the Hungarian 
Unitarian churches. He came just in time 
to be present at the twentieth anniversary 
of the Francis David Association of Bu- 
dapest on September 24. Twenty years 
ago numerous British and American 
friends shared in the joy of its founda- 
tion, and now it was encouraging to have 
here again one of those who take a deep 
interest in the cause of the Hungarian 
Unitarianism. Reviewing the last twenty 
years, everything looks so _ different 
to-day. The whole life seems changed 
and turned to sorrow, but Rey. W. H. 
Drummond’s visit as well as that of the 
American Commission consisting of Rey. 
S. B. Snow, Rey. J. H. Metcalf, and Mr. 
BE. B. Witte, have assured the sufferers 
that the good-will and sympathy of their 
British and American friends have not 
been changed; they have grown stronger 
than they ever were. ; 

It is noteworthy that at the anniver- 
sary meeting all the different churches of 
the city were represented by their bish- 
ops and prominent laymen. The attrac- 
tive church was crowded with people who 
came to greet their distinguished guest 
and take part in the enthusiasm that 
characterized the celebration. 

After the devotional part of the meet- 
ing, conducted by Pastor Jozan, the 
president, Mrs. Percel, made an opening 
address of deep impressiveness. She 
spoke of what the liberal churches, espe- 
cially the Unitarians, are expected to do 
in the work of creating good-will and bet- 
ter understanding among the nations, and 
a happier future after the terrible war 
that brought nothing but distress and 
sorrow to the human race. It deprived 
the Hungarian Unitarians of two-thirds 
of their motherland, most wofully of 
Transylvania, where the mother of Uni- 
tarianism has been placed under the yoke 
of the intolerant Orthodox Greek Church. 

At the close of her address, the presi- 
dent most heartily welcomed the dis- 
tinguished guest, Rev. W. H. Drummond. 
Mr. Drummond responded in a deeply 
touching way, and assured the Hungarian 
Unitarians of further good-will and sym- 
pathy of the British Unitarians. ‘Wher- 
ever justice and freedom are concerned,” 
he said, “we will not fail to do whatever 
we can.” 

Following Rey. Mr. Drummond, Rev. 
Gabriel Csiki, who has recently returned 
from his visit to the American Unitarian 
churches, spoke of his favorable experi- 
ences, and the necessity of permanent 
correspondence and systematic co-opera- 
tion among the American, British, and 
Hungarian churches. 

At the close, the Transylvanian refu- 
gees sang some ‘Transylvanian songs, 
which moved the audience to tears. 
Next day, September 25, the church 
had its usual harvest festival, on which 
oceasion, after Rev. Mr. Jozan’s impres- 
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sive address, Rev. Mr. Drummond and 
Rey. Mr. Csiki passed the bread and wine 
to the communicants. 

Having been separated from the head- 
quarters of Kolozsvaér, the Unitarian 
churches within the present boundary of 
Hungary had to form themselves into 
some kind of new organization. On 
September 26 the board of trustees of 
this organization arranged a meeting in 
Mr. Drummond’s honor. In his speech 
the president informed him of the new 
necessities, caused by the new situation 
which has been forced upon the churches. 

The following days, accompanied by 
Mr. Jozan, he visited a number of 
churches in the country. Wherever he 
went he had a warm welcome and was 
greeted by the whole community without 
denominational exception. In Fiizesgyar- 
mat even the Jewish rabbi came along 
with the Roman Catholic priest and the 
Calvinist pastor to welcome him. 

Having returned to Budapest, on Sep- 
tember 380 he attended a meeting of the 
Hungarian Section of Protestant World 
Alliance for Promoting International 
Friendship, held in his honor. Both Mr. 
Drummond and:the president spoke of 
the new challenge given to the liberal 
churches to promote good-will and love 
between the different races. 

In the evening the League of Transyl- 
vanian Exiles gave him a humble supper. 
He was greeted there, without denomi- 
national exception, as a great friend 
of the Transylvanian oppressed people. 
Two years ago Mr. Drummond was the 
first who came to Transylvania from the 
outside world to learn of the suffering 
and distress of a folk which—as a result 
of the terrible war—is wronged and per- 
secuted on account of its religion and 
nationality. 

The second of October was allotted to 
the church of Polgardi. The morning 
service, at which all the several denomi- 
nations and the Town Council were re- 
presented, was conducted by Rev. Ga- 
briel Csiki. At the end of the service 
Rey. Mr. Jozan introduced the guest to 
the congregation. The minister of the 
church, on behalf of the congregation, 
greeted him in English. Rev. Mr. Drum- 
mond impressively spoké of the vocation 
specially given to the Unitarian chureh 
of Polgardi. . 

On October 3 a farewell-tea was served 
at Rev. Mr. Jozan’s parsonage. Mr. 
Drummond came as a messenger of good- 
will and evangelical love, bringing faith 
and encouragement to those who are un- 
dergoing hardships. The Hungarian Uni- 
tarians are cherishing the happiest memo- 
ries of his visit. We wish him God-speed 
on his way to Palestine. 


Armistice Day Meeting 
The Boston Association of Ministers, 
through a special committee, has arranged 
for a public meeting at Unity House, 


_ Friday, November 11, at 4 P.m., in the 


interests of the Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armaments. Rey. Edward Cum- 
mings will preside. Dr. Doremus Scud- 
der, of the Greater Boston Federation 
of Churches, and Prot. Manley O. Hudson 
have been invited to speak. All friends 
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of liberal and progressive statesmanship 


are urged to attend this meeting and: 


encourage a serious effort to secure relief 
from the burden of armaments. 


DO YOU WANT RESULTS? 


THE REGISTER is noted for the 
large percentage of returns from its 
advertisements. Have you some- 


thing to sell? Do you want to buy 
a house, or hire a camp for next 
summer, or anything? Why not 
try a Classified Advertisement? 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Adver- 
tising Dept., THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. Our rates 
are 4 cents for each word, initial, or 
number, including address; minimum 
charge, $1. Discounts for six or more- 
insertions. Replies may conie in care of 
Tue RecistTeR, if desired, for which 
there is an extra charge of 4 cents for 
each insertion. Payment must accom- 
pany all orders. 


PULPIT SUPP —Rev. I. P. Quimby, 65 Tre- 
mont St., Malden, Mass., telephone 1809-R, will 
supply for parishes or ministers. Might take 
parish, 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and em- 
ployee; housekeepers, matrons, dietitians, gov- 
ernesses, secretaries, mother’s helpers. 51 Trow- 
bridge Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS—Folder of original verses 
and the Bible Story. For a gift, with covers, 
15¢e. For school recitations, without covers, 5c. 
Allshine Publishers, Route 1, Richmond, Va. 


FREE TRIAL—One hundred copies ‘Glad Tidings 


in Song,” the new Church and Sunday School - 


Song Book sent on 30 days’ Free Trial. Ad- 
dress Room 608, Lakeside Building, Chicago, 
Ill. 


CHRISTMAS SURPRISE—A giant candy stick 
of pink cardboard, containing five toys. Post- 
paid 30 cents, 4 for $1.00. Request novelty 
circular. Mistress Patty R. Comfort, North 
Cambridge, Mass. 


OPPORTUNITY for good typist and stenog- 
rapher, who is not regularly employed, to help 
with general office work. Apply in person, to 
Mr. French, THe CHRISTIAN RnGISTHR, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


PREACHERS AND TEACHER —TIndex the best 
you read in books, and file clippings by our 
almost. automatic, inexpensive, topical, and 
textual system. Highly commended. Circulars. 
Willson’s Index, East Haddam, Connecticut. 


FOR S‘!E—By a superannuated minister. I 
have copyrighted a unique Marriage Certificate. 


Beautifully designed. Fully illustrated. Regular 
price, three dollars a dozen. To you one dollar 
% dozen. Larger quantity same price. S. P. 
Gallaway, 27 W. Church St., Washington, N.J. 


OLD LOVE LETTERS WANTED—vwritten before 
1870; keep the letters and send me the envel- 
opes and stamps. I am a collector and am 
interested in old stamps, postmarks, and can- 
cellation marks. Will pay good price for all I 
can use. Collections bought. Best bank and com- 
mercial references furnished. W. W. MACLAREN, 
eare The Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE REV. HENRY W. PINKHAM, who lost a 
Unitarian pulpit in 1917 because of his opposi- 
tion to war, seeks a pastorate, hoping that 
some church will tolerate him while the coun- 
try is at peace, which may be for a considerable 
time. He will gladly preach in ay church, 
with or without pay. Address, 7 Wellington 
seerices Brookline, Mass. Telephone, Brookline, 


STEREOPTICON SLIDES —“Story of the Pil- 


rim Fathers,” ‘Some Mother’s Boy,” “Ruined 
hurches of France,” “Life of Christ,” “Boy 
Scouts,” ‘Ben Hur,” “Other Wise Men,” aa 
Vadis,” ‘Passion Play,” “Red..Triangle,”” “ 
and Flag,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Billy Sun- 
day,” “In His Steps,” and many others. Card 
brings my complete list. .WiLLis P..Hump, 


North Tonawanda, N ae 


raft. aeniban 
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Membership Campaign Opens 


Great demonstration of the united purpose 
of the ministers—The speakers 


The opening meeting of the Ministerial 
Union, held at the City Club, Boston, 
Mass., Monday, October 31, was given over 
to the Committee of Seven, which was 
authorized to conduct an intensive mem- 
bership campaign within the Boston Circle 
of Unitarian churches. This was the first 
meeting in the Membership Campaign. 
The number of churches represented at 
the meeting was 10%, and the number of 
ministers was ninety-eight. : 

The meeting was called to order by Rev. 
Fred Alban Weil, president of the Min- 
isterial Union. With the purpose of or- 
ganizing all the ministers of the denomina- 
tion for united work, a motion was carried 
unanimously that a committee of five be 
appointed to report in regard to the 
advisability of extending the membership 
of the Ministerial Union by courtesy to all 
Unitarian ministers in the United States 
and Canada. : 

Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham,  in- 
troduced by Mr. Weil as presiding officer, 
said: “No profession is having an easy 
time. Men in public life are not having 
an easy time, and we all know it. It is 
not a day for any of us to be discouraged ; 
the question is, What is going to become 
of our world if clergymen cannot get to- 
gether and agree in regard to righteous- 
ness and peace and limitation of ar- 
maments? These things cannot be done for 
us, they must be done by us. You and I 
ean go back from this meeting resolved 
to increase our activities.” 

Rey. Eugene R. Shippen-said: “The 
world is in a state of collapse, and religion, 
social and personal, is the remedy. The 
present tendency is down. Are we going 
our way comfortably, or are we going to 
apply the remedy we have? Last year 
we went out on a campaign for money; 
now we are out for a campaign for souls. 
To adapt the quotation ‘Look out for the 
cents, and the dollars will take care of 
themselves, we may say, ‘Look out for 
the men, and the women and children will 
take care of themselves.’ On the spiritual 
seas the most helpless class are fathers 
and husbands. 

“Religion cannot function without an 
organization,’ he continued. ‘“We must 
persuade ourselves that the church is the 
social expression of religion. Our. tradi- 
tions are both helpful and otherwise. The 
old Unitarian idea was that society was a 
unit. The church was a convenience, not 
a necessity. We must work with the 
ardor of new converts; our belief must 
be purified by contact with the body social. 
The Unitarian tradition left us a fine idea 
of liberty, but only the shell of a church. 
‘Let me celebrate the thin church!’ 
exclaimed a worthy divine. ‘Crowds do 
not permit the spirit to speak.’ Think 
of it! The only way to help the world 
is through an _ organization. Another 
speaker said, ‘What have we to do with 
Unitarian churches, when our field and 
goal is the kingdom of God? Churches 
exist for the kingdom of God. 

“This campaign is coming at high time 
in yiew of the disorganized churches. 
Our churchless millions represent the 
| 
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ten lost tribes: first, the tribe of the Too- 
Goods ; second, the tribe of the Too-Bads; 
third, the tribe of the Some-Worshippers ; 
fourth, the tribe of the Red-Haters; fifth, 
the tribe of the Weary-Willies; sixth, the 
Sunday Supplements: seventh, the Bats; 
eighth, the Vicarious; ninth, the Used-to- 
Have-to-Go; tenth, the Inverted Idealists. 
In the last analysis we want men who are 
pledged to service, for there are those who 
are on the sea of life and in danger of 
wreckage. We are the life-savers.” 

Dr. Minot Simons said: “We are engaged 
in the biggest thing in the world to-day. 
First we must enter on our undertaking 
with the spirit of prayer. Do we actually 
mean business? How important is this 
enterprise to me and to the world? We 
must enter on this task in the spirit of 
complete consecration. We are in for an 
experience of an expression of our faith. 
It is necessary for us to help our people 
to make an expression of their faith, 
and to realize the importance of their 
religion to them. They must be pro- 
vided with a new courage and a new con- 
fidence. Are we going to hesitate? The 
people must see that this campaign is 
their business,°that the call is addressed 
to them personally. We ministers have 
a chance to preach as we have not 
preached before, and the time is at hand 
for us to come forward as preachers of 
truth. 

“Our people are plain folk, with minds 
that will respond to a simple, honest ap- 
peal. This thing we have is of eternal 
significance; properly organized, results 
will come. Launch out into the deep. Go 
after people; they will not come to you. 
Unitarians have not had much experience 
in deep-sea fishing. It is especially neces- 
sary to begin with the children, and to 
emphasize with them the need of consecra- 
tion to their church.” 

Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge, secretary of 
the Committee of Seven, thought that the 
meeting was one of the utmost importance, 
for he saw one hundred ministers gathered 
together discussing ways and means of 
saving a distressed world. He urged the 
ministers to go fortl as an inspired unit, 
resolved to unite in the pursuit of an 
invigorated life for the churches and uplift 
for the world. He announced a series of 
fifteen meetings from New Year’s to 
Easter within the Boston Circle, the object 
of which would be to promote the Member- 
ship Campaign. A speakers’ bureau was 
to be organized, and systematic parish 
visitation undertaken. 

The following resolution was passed at 
the meeting, and copies will be transmitted 
to President Harding and the American 
representatives to the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments :— 


Resolved, That the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union with headquarters in Boston pledges 
its loyal support to the President of the United 
States in his declaration that he desires to 
do all in his power to abolish war; acclaims 
the purpose of the Conference about to con- 
vene at Washington to devise the ways and 
means for bringing about a reduction of ar- 
maments by an international agreement looking 
towards the complete emancipation of the 
world from the blight of war; expresses the 
conviction that the people of the United States 
favor the greatest possible general limitation 
of armament and desire that their represen- 
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tatives at the Conference should take the lead 
in giving expression to this hope; and pray that 
the Conference may not be allowed to fail of 
its purpose. 


Dodge, Stevens Company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Toys and Novelties 
CHURCHES AND BAZAARS SUPPLIED 
Your Patronage Solicited 


84-86 High Street Boston, Mass. 


ORLANDO 
The City Beautiful 


In the picturesque lake region of 
Florida: the largest interior city of the 
State, at the heart of its most famous 
orange-growing section. Ideal winter 


climate, drier and more tonic than on 
the coast. Beautifully shaded and paved 
avenues and drives; seventeen gemlike 


lakes within the city limits.© Three 
splendid golf links in County. Good 
schools and churches, including a wide- 
awake Unitarian church. A delightful 
resort for tourists, and a congenial home 
city for permanent residence. Do you 
wish to know more about it? 


Write to 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


H. F. BAILEY, President 
P. O. Box 863, Orlando, Fla. 


The Science of Travel 


TALENT for organization, coupled 
with an intuitive perception of a great 
public need, was Thomas Cook’s original 
stock in trade—from which has grown in 
the last 80 years the great public utility in 
the field of travel for which the name of 
Cook stands. 

The function of Thos. Cook & Son is 
to offer to modern tourists that personal 
service which springs only from wide ex- 
perience and high-geared organization. 

Scientific travel of today offers you all 
the pleasures of civilization and protects 
you from all the discomforts of yesterday. 

Thos. Cook & Son have made the world 
a pleasanter place to travel as well as live 
in. Whether you are on a business or a 


pleasure trip you cannot go astray with our 
service. 


INDIVIDUAL AND ESCORTED TOURS 
Further Details on Request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Church Calendar 


There is no better way of estimating 
the activities of churches than a study of 
ealendars and other church publications. 
The response to the request of THE REG- 
IsTER for church publications was generous 
and representative. The material con- 
tained in the calendars indicated earnest 
effort to place the church activities before 
the people, and illustrated the new enthu- 
siasm aroused by the forward movement 
in which Unitarian churches are now en- 
gaged. 

At the date of writing, calendars and 
leaflets have been received from thirty- 
four churches. Of this number, twenty-six 
were of the four-page folder type one of 
which contained an enclosed sheet ad- 
vertising the first Sunday-school service of 
the season; three were two-page issues; 
three were six-page bulletins; .and two 
were post-cards with services and sermon 
subjects printed on the back. The follow- 
ing titles appeared on the front-cover 
pages of the publications: “Our Work,” 
“Pathfinder,” “A Calendar for the Month,” 
“Unity,” ‘Weekly Bulletin,” “The All 
Souls’ Herald,” ‘“‘Weekly Calendar,” “The 
Dial,’ “Monthly Calendar.” 

It was interesting to see the kind of 
material used on the front-cover page. 
Seven calendars had cuts of the church; 
one bulletin had a eut of the memorial 
tablets on*which were inscribed the names 
of the members of the church who served 
in the World War. Ten printed a state- 
ment of belief on the cover, a number of 
which were distinctive. Among these ex- 
pressions of faith were the following :— 


A Unitarian church is not a church where all 
think alike, but where all alike think. We have 
no fixed creed, but come together to help one 
another search out the truth in freedom and 
reverence, and to find inspiration to put the 
truth we discover to work in human life. If 
our aim appeals to you we invite you to join us. 

We assemble in this church prompted by love 
and duty; to worship God; to reason about the 
problems of life; to strengthen the will and the 
spirit of enthusiasm, and to increase love of 
justice and truth; that we may help to increase 
righteousness upon the earth. 

This church accepts the religion of Jesus, 
holding in accordance with his teaching, that 
practical religion is summed up in love to God 
and service to man. All are cordially invited 
to its fellowship who are in sympathy with its 
spirit of perfect freedom, its ideals of perfect 
faith, and its practical aims of the worship of 
God and the service of man. 

This church is dedicated to religion, but not 
to a creed. Neither upon itself nor upon its 
members does it impose a test of doctrinal for- 
mulas. Love to God and man and the perfect- 
ing of our spiritual nature it regards as the 
unchanging substance of religion and the essen- 
tial gospel of Jesus. Consecrating itself to these 
principles, it aims at cultivating reverence for 
truth, moral character and insight, helpfulness 
to humanity, and the spirit of communion with 
the Infinite. It welcomes to its worship and 
fellowship all who are in sympathy with a reli- 
gion thus simple and thus free. 


The form of the cover differed. The 
majority conformed to the accredited type, 
with the name of the church, the city or 
town, and the minister, with the statement 
of faith, when there was one, coming usu- 
ally at the bottom. One calendar used 
heavy black type, and included the officers 
of the church, The Alliance, and the Lay- 
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men’s League. Three gave brief histories 
of the church in place of a confession of 
faith. 

The calendars revealed a variety of 
activities. Among a number showing that 
the churches were using practical meth- 
ods, we have selected the following: “Au- 
tumn Gathering,” “Stereopticon Talks on 
Bible Stories,” “Meeting of Mothers’ Rest 
Association,” “Relief Sewing,” “Opening 
Reception and Party,” “Reunion Sunday,” 
“Home Comforts Exposition,” “Parish Cen- 
sus,” “Mother-craft Conference.” 

Sermon titles were quite generally ad- 
vertised. Here are some of them: “Morn- 
ings and Sunrises,” “Wonders and Lessons 
of the Sea,” “The Man who Walked with 
God,” “The Background of Religious Lib- 
erty,” “Be of Good Cheer,” “Our Daily 
Prejudice,” “The Children and the Future 
of the Church,” “Principles of Peace,’ 
“Atheism in Unitarian Pulpits.” 

Several items of local interest proved 
significant because they illustrated the 
unique local problem. For instance, one 
ehurch, wishing to place the church in a 
mood -to conform to the spirit of the day, 
asked the organist to introduce the ser- 
vice with a brief organ recital rather 
than with the customary prelude. Other 
churches have visitors’ registers at the 
entrance to the auditoriums, and place 
responsible persons in charge at the Sun- 
day morning service. One parish com- 
mittee, realizing that members of the con- 
gregation may have valuable suggestions 
to make, invited such persons to meet 
with the committee and present their case. 
A church on the Pacific Coast commenced 
its membership campaign in the calendar 
issued October 16, in which it asked its 
members to bring friends to the service 
and to give names of possible new mem- 
bers to the committee that has charge of 
mailing church publications. 

Much interest attached to personal para- 
graphs. From a number we have selected 
the following :— 


It is not the true function of a church to 
attract mere crowds at any cost (which too 
often includes the questionable methods of the 
slap-stick artist or the charlatan), but so to 
improve the helpfulness of our church life as to 
win increasing membership of loyal disciples 
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and co-workers. We shall probably undertake 
to give more publicity to our work this coming 
season, but let us not forget that ordinary 
advertising can never be sp effective as the sin- 
cere testimony of those who are our convinced 
and grateful members.—William G. Eliot, Jr. 


In our religion of truth and reason we are 
working for results; and we believe that reli- 
gion will exhibit results when founded upon its 
own facts and practiced according to its own 
laws. The fruits of the Spirit are native to 
us; they are the natural output of the divine 
life within us; and when this deeper life within 
us finds unrestrained expression, we shall man- 
ifest all heavenly attributes of character just 
as inevitably as a thrifty tree unfolds its leaves 
and blossoms. And since we are in partnership 
with divine laws and limitless forces and sov- ~ 
ereign Love, why should we not obey those 
heavenly visions of divine possibility which de- 
scend upon us through parted clouds and reveal 
from time to time the promise of the future ?7— 
Frank A. Powell. 


Every one wonders sometimes whether any 
headway is being made. One'day’s effort does 
not seem to make much change in the children, 
or one day’s teaching in the school, or in the 
church school, does not seem to do much to 
them. One sermon does not have very much 
effect on the congregation and one civic act does 
not do much to save the country, but something 
is. happening every time to child, congregation 
and country. That is the truth and to know 
it is to keep heart to carry on. Sunday at 11. 
—John Malick. 


It is not enough that the individual shall 
maintain his own goodness; he must make that | 
goodness useful and effective—he must be good 
for something. The Church offers every man 
in the community a chance to be identified with 
those activities which upbuild the standards 
and ideals of life—Frank A. Powell. 


Why may we not reverently speak of the 
geniality of God? The Christian use of the 
word implies no likeness in our thought of God 
to the joviality of some old heathen god, not 
to a Bacchus, nor a Zeus in laughter, nor to 
Thor. In contradistinction to these stands out 
another picture. It is that of the true God 
who in all pleasure demands righteousness ; and 
in all righteousness demands joy. He plants 
meadows for our pleasure, but back of the 
meadow He rears the granite cliff of right, jus- 
tice, moral demand. He will not let us forget 
to be deeply serious, nor will he let us forget 
to be gladly joyous. At the heart of morality 
He lights the genial fire of friendship and love. 


CALLING THE ROLL 
OF THE LIVING 


The second era of Unitarian Progress 
begins in America 


Ninety-eight ministers in the Boston Circle 
form the nucleus of the advance to the next 


achievement 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP! 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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It is this thought of God’s geniality that the 
world needs to-day.—George Lawrence Parker. 


A Good Unitarian has the Logic of a Pres- 
byterian, the Freedom of a Baptist, the Breadth 
of a Congregationalist, the Zeal of a Methodist, 
the Conscience of a Quaker, the Fortitude of 
a Pilgrim, the Devotion of an Episcopalian, the 
Optimism of a Universalist, the Cheerfulness 
of a Christian Scientist, and attends church 
like a Catholic—Lyman V. Rutledge. 


This study of church calendars has re- 
vealed a number of effective methods; it 
has also uncovered serious defects. In 
the first place, the calendars were too gen- 
erally formal, with the usual stereotyped 
title-page, parish notes, and lists of offi- 
cials. Many of the title-pages were good, 
but most of them could have been im- 
proved by more careful editing. In a 
number of instances the contents of the 
-calendar indicated a woful lack of church 
activities of a definite, live sort. Succes- 
sive issues needed variety and appeal. 
The last page, devoted usually to a list 
of church committees, was wasted space. 
It would be well to print the members of 
committees occasionally during the year, 
but not weekly or monthly. The chureh 
that is actively at work should have ma- 
terial far more valuable than lists of 
names monotonously repeated. After care- 
ful examination of the calendars and other 
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publications received, we must conclude 
that the average calendar or bulletin 
could be made a much more forceful fac- 
tor in the life of the parish. It should 
really advertise in selling fashion the ac- 
tivities of the various organizations. It 
should represent on the part of the min- 
ister, who is usually the editor, as careful, 
thoughtful attention as the sermon. The 


possibilities of the calendar have not yet. 


been realized, mainly because ministers 
pressed by other responsibilities have given 
the publication too little attention. THr 
REGISTER will note improvements in the 


.calendars that come to the office, and will 


be pleased to give recognition to methods 
which in its judgment are worth recom- 
mending to the churches. 


Dr. Henry Gow Resigns 

Dr. Henry Gow, minister at Rosslyn 
Hill Church, Hampstead, England, since 
he succeeded Dr. Brooke 
Herford, and well known in this country 
and Canada, has resigned to take up the 
post of Warden at Manchester College, 
Oxford, in addition to that of Professor 
of New Testament Theology and Hom- 
iletics. He will begin his new duties early 
in January. 

Dr. Gow graduated from Owens College, 
Manchester, in 1881, and studied for the 
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ministry under Dr. Martineau at Man- 
chester New College, London, 1881 to 1884. 
He held a Hibbert Scholarship from 1884 
to 1886 and studied in Harvard University. 
Then from 1886 to 1889 he engaged in 
missionary work in Liverpool. Three 
years later at Mansford Church and Mis- 
sion, Bethnal Green, he became minister 
at Leicester Great Meeting. Dr. Gow re- 
ceived the appointment, in 1915, of Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Theology at Man- 
chester New College, London, 1881 to 1884. 
United States in 1919 as preacher. at the 
General Conference in Baltimore, in cel- 
ebration of the centenary of Channing’s 
sermon on Unitarianism. While in this 
country he received the degree of D.D. 
from Meadville. 

Dr. Gow has a gift of vigorous, appeal- 
ing eloquence, and has contributed a num- 
ber of articles to religious journals on the 
application of spiritual religion to per- 
sonal, social, and national problems. 


This is the way of salvation—to look 
thoroughly into everything and see what 
it really is, alike in matter and in cause; 
with your whole heart to do what is just 
and say what is true; and one thing 
more, to find life’s fruition in heaping 
good on good so close that not a chink is 
left between.—Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 


“Money for a Campaign” 


The Unitarian Campaign is going forward, having been able to get under way because 
a year ago 24,345 Unitarians subscribed $2,326,831.56 and to date have paid in 
$1,116,932.62. 


How far the religious and educational Campaign is going, and at what rate of speed, 


will be determined largely by the willingness of Unitarians to continue their financial 
support. 


“We are willing to give our property and even our lives when our country calls in time 
of war,” says Roger W. Babson, “yet the call of Christian education is today of even 
greater importance than was ever the call of the army or navy. I say this because 
we shall probably never live to see America attacked from without, but we may at any 
time see our best institutions attacked from within.” 


The safety of our nation, he adds, depends on Christian education, which at no time in 
our history has been more greatly néeded. 


“The need of the hour,” Mr. Babson insists, “is—not more factories or materials, not 


more railroads or steamships, not more armies or navies—but rather more Christian 
education.” ; 


This is the time of all times, therefore, to increase subscriptions to the Unitarian 
Campaign. The Laymen’s League has a department which receives contributions and 
distributes them, without any reduction for expenses of administration, to the Unitarian 
agencies sharing in the apportionment. 


11,644 Unitarian laymen recognize the need for more education based on the plain 
teachings of Jesus. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
7 Park Square— Boston 
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The Boston of Transylvania 


Unitarian centre andits great work now under 
stress and in need because of political changes 


What Boston is to the Unitarian 
churches of America, Kolozsvar is to the 
Unitarian Church of Transylvania—its 
centre and headquarters. Here it has a 
large and important church. It also has 
a magnificent school for children, a college, 
and a divinity school. 

As it is now a city of 90,000 inhabitants, 
and so not in close contact with the soil, 
as many of the country churches are, 
its officers and teachers have suffered 
greatly by the pres- 
ent situation. Rev. 
Gabriel Csiki, who 
has recently visited 
many Unitarian 
churches in Amer- 
ica, is one of the 


ministers of this 
ehurch, 
All the bishops 


from the time of 
Francis David have 
lived here. The 
present bishop, how- 
ever, was ordered 
out and has only 
been allowed to re- 
main by taking the 
oath of allegiance 
to the Roumanian 
Government. 

When the Unita- 
rian Commission 
visited Kolozsvar 
it found that many 
of the teachers of 
the school were add- 
ing to their scanty 
income by becoming 
shoemakers. 

The tuition of the 
pupils of the school 
is very small in 
money, but each 
must bring with 
him about two hun- 
dred pounds of flour 
and a certain quan- 
tity of fat. They 
all live in the school and are boarded in 
the simplest way, having meat only once 
a week. 

It is expected that the English Uni- 
tarians will specially aid the schools, but 
it will be necessary for American Unita- 
rians to assist also. 

The general conditions in Kolozsvar are 
very bad because the authorities are try- 
ing to Roumanize it and are importing 
many Roumanians with that purpose in 
mind. The result is great crowding, con- 
fiscation of homes, expulsion, and a soar- 
ing cost of living. 


Dr. Thomas Lamb Eliot’s Birthday 


ADDISON BENNETT 

{Portland Oregonian, October 13, 1921] 

Sitting in his beautiful home on West 
Park Street, where the first rays of the 
morning sun as it peeps over the crest 
of Mount Hood lightens up the cheerful 
living-room and parlor, I saw yesterday 
Dr. Thomas Lamb Eliot, one of the most 
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beloved of Oregon’s citizens. Looking out 
across the park, through the branches of 
the stately shade-trees, after having given 
me a hearty handshake and a cordial wel- 
come, he replied to a question, ‘Yes, if I 
live to see the sun shine to-morrow, I 
shall be eighty years old.” 

For almost three and forty years Dr. 
Eliot has resided in that dwelling, which 
he had erected twelve years after coming 
to Portland. He came here as the first 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church, ar- 
riving from his home in St. Louis via 
San Francisco in the good ship Montana, 
with his young wife and one child, the 
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latter being now in charge of the church 
founded by his father in 1867. The vestry 
call to Dr. Eliot, who was then assistant 
to his father as pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of St. Louis, was signed by 
such well-known men of that time as 
Thomas Frazer and C. W. Burrage. 

The little society that called him had 
a small church on property they had 
bought which was then “out in the wooded 
suburbs” at Seventh, now Broadway, and 
Yamhill Streets, but by 1878 the present 
church was erected, and in the same year 
Dr. Eliot had his present residence ready 
for occupancy, still farther “out in the 
woods.” 

For a quarter of a century Dr. Eliot 
occupied that pulpit, building up one of 
the strongest, largest, and wealthiest Uni- 
tarian congregations in the West. Then 
he was so revered that his vestrymen 
compelled him to retire as active pastor 
and become pastor emeritus. 

He was succeeded by Rev. Earl M. Wil- 
bur, who had been his assistant for a few 
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years, and then Rey. G. C. Cressey and 
Rey. W. R. Lord, for short periods, and 
in 1906 Dr. Eliot’s oldest son, Rev. Will- 
iam Greenleaf Eliot, “the worthy son of 
a worthy sire,” took charge and will no 
doubt become the emeritus pastor in 1931 ~ 
if he is then alive. 

This is not to be a biographical sketch. 
I have just given a running fire to lead 
up to the fact that we have with 
us yet one who has labored long, 
patiently, and successfully for his con- 
gregation, his city, and his State. Dr. 
Eliot was averse to having any mention 
made of the event, but I persuaded him 
to let me write “four sticks’ as due to 
the tens of thousands who love him. 

Dr. Eliot is practically the father of 
Reed College, founded on a bequest of 
one of his parishioners, Mrs. Sim G. Reed. 

Dr. Eliot at eighty is still a very busy 
man, so very busy that, like all busy men, 
he finds time to labor vigorously for his 
church, for the uplifting of our city, our 
State and our nation as well as for any 
and all good works toward a better life 
and better conditions in every way. Never 
has he shirked from an appeal to labor 
to the very limit of his ability when 
called by his country or any of its inte- 
grals. And he does his every duty so 
pleasantly, so loyally, so painstakingly, 
so conscientiously, that every day and 
almost every hour of every day we are 
more and more reminded that Dr. T. L. 
Eliot is the peer, at least, of Oregon’s most 
useful and most beloved citizens. 


Minister who Understands Labor 

People who are interested in the part 
that the church is playing in the struggle 
of labor will be eager to take advantage 
of the opportunity to hear Dr. G. S. Lack- 
land, the young Methodist minister of 
Denver, Col., who is to speak at the Ford 
Hall Forum, Boston, Mass., on Sunday 
evening, November 13, at 7.30 o'clock. 
This alert young preacher received an 
extraordinary reception at the last annual 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. His subject will be, ‘“Where the 
Church Met Labor,” an account of three 
years’ work as representative of the 
ehurch among labor, resulting in thirty 
labor leaders uniting with his church 
and uniting Catholics, Jews, and Prot- 
estants in exposing espionage of the Den- 
ver tramway strike. 


Corrections 

The following corrections of errors in 
the issue of November 3 will please be 
made by our readers: On page 6, the 
paragraph beginning “There will be a 
third instalment” should be deleted; page 
9, the word “Shumanite” should read 
“Shunammite”; page 12, the sentence, 
“The percentage of enrolment of 1921 over 
that of 1914 was 7.6 per cent.,” should 
read “15.9+ per cent.,” as is shown in the 
accompanying table; the notice on page 21 
in regard to Rev. W. E. Cross should 
read, “Rev. W. BH. Cross will be installed 
minister of the Franklin, N.H., church.” 


Purge out of every heart the lurking 
grudge. Give us grace to: forgive offend- 
ers.—Stevenson. 
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~ St. Louis Will Have Meetings 


One week in each church, with Dr. Sullivan 
and Mr. Perkins as speakers 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League, with 
the active co-operation of the two churches 
in St. Lotiis, the two chapters of the 
League there, and two ministers and their 
churches which have released them for 
the purpose, has arranged a fifteen days’ 
series of meetings in St. Louis beginning 
on Sunday, November 13. 

Dr. William L. Sullivan of All Souls 
Church, New York, and Rey. Palfrey 
Perkins of the First Parish in Weston, 
Mass., are to conduct the meetings, which 
will be held in continuous series, one week 
in each church. 

The ptirpose of the experiment is to 
recriiit new members to the St. Louis 
churches from among the ranks of sober- 
minded, thinking people who desire a 
ehurch home where they may worship 
God and join in the service of mankind, 
in the spirit of Jesus. 

The general plan is for a series of 
meetings to be held every evening except 
Saturday. Dr. Sullivan and Mr. Perkins 
will alternate in giving the principal 
addresses at the evening meetings, and 
at the Sunday services in the Church of 
the Messiah and the Church of the 
Unity. On alternate evenings, when 
he is not scheduled for the principal ad- 
dress, each speaker will answer questions 
based on the address of the preceding 
evening. Topics for the addresses have 
been worked out with great care by Dr. 
Sullivan and Mr. Perkins. 

St. Louis headquarters of the League, 
at 514 Olive Street, will be utilized for 
personal conferences, and both ministers 
will keep office hours. 

American Unitarian Association and 
Laymen’s League publications, furnished 
in quantity, are available for distribution, 
and other printed matter, suggested by 
Dr. Sullivan and Mr. Perkins, will be 
prepared in St. Louis. 

Preliminary arrangements for the meet- 
ing have been in charge of Dr. Day and 
Dr. Dodson, Anthony F. Ittner and Clar- 
ence R. Stone, presidents of their re- 
spective League chapters, Robert B. Day, 
Mid-Western secretary of the League, a 
special representative of the League’s 
Publicity Department, and a large body 
of St. Louis laymen. The series will close 
on Sunday, November 27. 


Public Meetings in Salem, Mass. 


The three Unitarian churches of Salem, 
Mass., have united with the other Protes- 
tant churches of the city in a series of pub- 
lic meetings to be held the four Sundays of 
November and the first two Sundays of 
December, in the Federal Theatre. The 
theatre has been placed at their disposal 
by the Koen Brothers, who are of the 
Catholic faith. This action on the part 
of the owners illustrates the breadth 
of the movement to increase the re- 
ligious spirit of the community. The 
outcome of the meetings is awaited with 
much interest. Prominent preachers have 
been secured. The speaker for the first 
meeting is Dr. Herbert L. Willett of Chi- 
cago University. He will be followed by 
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Prof. Albert Parker Fitch of Amherst 
College, President Clarence Barbour of 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Bishop 
Edwin H. Hughes of the Methodist Church, 
and.other men of like reputation. Special 
attention will be paid to the musie. A 
large chorus is being organized to lead the 
congregational singing, and the church 
choirs will help. 

The heart grows so large, so rich, so 
variously endowed when it has a great 
sense of bliss, that it can give smiles to 
some and tears to others with equal sin- 
cerity, and enjoy its own peace throughout 
all—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


JANUARY 28th to MARCH 30th, 1922. 
By the 8.8. “Caronia’’ of the Cunard Line 


The number of guests is strictly limited to 350. 
Staterooms will be occupied by only one or 


two passengers. 


Cunard Service—Cunard Cuisine—our 
eighty years experience in the field of 
travel—our unique organization with 
its permanent staffs at all the chief 
points visited, will make the 


CRUISE OF THE CARONIA 
A CRUISE DE LUXE 


in every sense of the words—a veri- 
table “Wonder Cruise’ in the 
comfort, convenience, luxury 
and enjoyment it 
will afford. 


The Itinerary includes visits to MADEIRA, 
SPAIN (Cadiz-Seville-Granada), GIBRAL- 
TAR (Tangier), ALGIERS, MONACO (Nice 
and Monte Carlo), NAPLES (and environs), 
ALEXANDRIA (Cairo and Nile), PALES- 
TINE (Jerusalem, Bethlehem, etc.), CON- 
STANTINOPLE, ATHENS, ITALY (Naples 
and Rome). 


Stop-over privileges in Europe—with return 
passage by Aquitania, Mauretania, Beren- 
garia and other Cunarders. 


All Information and Literature on Request. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
167 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
November 13-19, 1921 


“Good children’s books are the best meeting- 
place for the generations. What father, reading 
aloud the books that children love to hear, has 
not found himself falling once more under the 
spell of the book, reading on to himself after 
the children have gone to sleep? Indeed, there 
is no reason why a children’s bookshelf should 
be the property of children only. The Chil- 
dren’s Bookshop is always a Haunted Bookshop, 
haunted by the spirits of Peter Pan, and Tyltyl, 
and Captain Kidd. Br’er Rabbit comes stroll- 
ing in, Cinderella sits by the fire, Baron Mun- 
chausen tells his tales. There is always a Peter 
and Wendy group of children around the hearth; 
and on the wall is the Ancient Mappe of Fairy- 
land, lighted by Aladdin’s Lamp.” 


FRANCES LESTHR WARNER. 


AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND, 
by George MacDonald. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60 
A beautiful fairy story of a little boy’s 
friendship with the North Wind, illus- 
trated in color by Maria L. Kirk. 


THE FAIRY TALES OF THE BROTH- 


ERS GRIMM. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.15 
With its illustrations in color by Milo 
Winter, this book will be a treat for any 
child. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES, by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

$1.50; by mail, $1.60 

The delicate and captivating work from 


the pencil and brush of Bessie Collins 
Pease will delight young and old. 


HEIDI, by Johanna Spyri. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60 


The story of a little Swiss girl and her 
life in the mountains and city. 


HANS BRINKER, by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
$3.00; by mail, $3.15 


This story gives an excellent picture of 
life in Holland. It is.beautifully illus- 


trated in color by George Wharton 

Edwards. 

THE PURITAN TWINS, by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. 


$1.75; by mail, $1.85 
These twins have more exciting adven- 
tures than any of their predecessors. 


TREASURE ISLAND, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.15 


“An unexcelled story of piracy and treas- 
ure finding,” admirably illustrated by Milo 
Winter. 


THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND 
HIS KNIGHTS, by Howard Pyle. 

$3.50; by mail, $3.65 

“The vigor and beauty of the drawings 

and the high and inspiring quality of the 

text bring these immortal stories more 

clearly and satisfactorily before us than 
ever before.” 


We specialize in fine but moderately 
priced editions of the Children’s Classics. 
These are a few of the titles which we 
carry. 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon St. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


ARMISTICE DAY 


God will take the 
sun out of the skies 
before He will take. 
freedom out of the 
spirit of man 


[THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH] 


Parish News Letters 
Calls it a Miracle 


Cuinton, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. James C. Duncan: The year 
that will end in November has been for 
the church in Clinton truly a year of 
miracle. It has been by far the best year 
of the thirty-five that its present min- 
ister has had the honor to serve the 
parish. The awakening began with the 
Campaign for money. When the parish 
found that by comparatively little effort 
it could raise some $4,000 for the Cam- 
paign it began to think that it might be 
able to do something for itself. In seek- 
ing to save others it saved itself. Much 
work needed to be done. But no one 
thought that the church could afford to do 
more than make ends meet on much the 
same basis that it had been making them 
meet for a generation. The Campaign 
came and opened the people’s eyes. It 
showed that by effective organization, 
equipment, and publicity a group of earnest 
men and women could accomplish won- 
ders. Although the chureh had already 
subscribed about $4,000 to the Campaign, 
it voted to abolish the antiquated policy 
of renting pews and make a direct appeal 
to the people. A budget was adopted and 
an every-member canvass made. The day 
set for the canvass was the stormiest Sun- 
day afternoon of the winter, but, nothing 
daunted, the canvassers started, going 
from house to house by automobiles until 
the snow became foo deep. Then the men 
tramped through the drifts until every 
family in the church had been visited. 
Their report showed that the people had 
pledged $1,200 more for the year than pew 
rents, envelopes, and loose collections all 
together yielded. The church was thereby 
enabled to increase the minister’s salary 
$500, paint the parsonage, and make other 
needed repairs. Meanwhile the women 
were working and at an expense of $500 
have renovated their rooms and installed 
hot-water heaters in the kitchens of both 
church and parsonage. A gas range has 
been installed and new dishes purchased. 
The Wayside Pulpit has been electrified, 
that he who runs may read by night as 
well as by day. An electric clock regu- 
lates the lighting of the Wayside Pulpit. 
A visible index of the parish has been 
made and a new membership booth, in 
preparation for the coming campaign for 
new members. Best of all, the spirit of 
the people is such that, instead of saying 
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offhand when some improvement is sug- 
gested, “We can’t afford it,” they say, 
“What can we do next?’ They are im- 
bued with the spirit of service. That is 
the miracle. 


Daughter of R. W. Emerson to Speak 


Mitton, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Rod- 
erick Stebbins: The present year is full of 
promise, because the parish can already 
point to good things undertaken and tosome 
accomplished. In loyalty to the liberal 
faith, both in money and in service, the par- 
ish stands high. It oversubscribed its quota 
in the Campaign by 50 per cent., and it 
is now engaged in an active campaign for 
increase in membership. Its gifts to the 
American Unitarian Association place it 
among the first twelve of all the churches 
that contribute and, in response to the re- 
quest of the committee, it has adopted a 
church in Transylvania for three years. 
Milton is represented on the National 
Council of the Laymen’s League by Mr. 
Norton Wigglesworth, and on the director- 
ship of The Alliance by Mrs. W. W. 
Churchill, while the minister gives much 
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of his time to the Society for Ministerial 
Relief as secretary, and to the Evangeli- 
cal Missionary Society in Massachusetts 
as treasurer. The chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League, of which Mr. Reginald L. 
Robbins is president, held a successful 
meeting, Thursday, October 6, with forty 
members present, when Mr. Lawrence 
Brooks, late counsel for the Labor Board, 
spoke on the condition of the railroads. 
The chapter provides ushers for the church 
services, is interested in increasing church 
attendance, is invaluable to the minister 
as a source of advice and sympathy, and 
encourages men to think and talk of the 
church. All of this is of much importance. 
The first meeting of the Alliance was held 
October 18, when luncheon was served 
to more than sixty members. After lunch- 
eon, the president, Mrs. L. H. H. Johnson, 
called the meeting to order. The devo- 
tional service, which is always a part of 
the Alliance meetings, was conducted by 
Miss ©. W. Faucon, and reports of the Gen- 
eral Conference at Detroit were given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins, who had attended 
the Conference as delegates. The next 
meeting of the Alliance, on November 15, 
will be significant, as Mrs. William H. 
Forbes, a member of the parish, is to give 
reminiscences of her father, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Sewing meetings are held every 
Tuesday of the month except the Alliance 
Tuesday. The last meeting had an at- 
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tendance of twenty-eight. Every year in 
the autumn there is a parish gathering, 
when all the members of the congregation 
meet in the parish house to greet each 
other after the summer vacation. This 
gathering was held this year November 9, | 
and the young people of the parish were 
in charge of the entertainment. The Sun- 
day-school opened October 9, with the 


DIRECTORY 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 
AND CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS WHICH 
RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
Prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PreswwentT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert. A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Presipent EDWARD A, CHURCH, TREASURER 


THE 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S | 
CHRISTIAN at ag 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON ST, ROBERT WINSOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FUND 


INSTITUTED 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 12, 1919 | 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of. Jesus. it S25 - 


ah! 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents; Ernest G.4 Adams ~ ot 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair ; 
Abbott A. “Hanks: of San Francisco ; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 5 aan 


Treasurer, William Endicott of -Boston. eer 
Secretary, W. Le Barnard of Hingham. hones 


7 PARK[ SQUARE, BOSTON 1, MASS. . 
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largest enrolment in the history of the 
school, and, although many members of 
the congregation are slow in returning to 
Milton for the winter, the congregations 
have already begun to show a marked in- 
erease over those of a year ago. The 
New Hymn and Tune Book with services 
has recently been introduced and is proy- 
ing to be a great improvement over the 
old book. In response to a general de- 
mand from the congregation, a change in 
the order of service has been made which 
has added dignity and beauty to the morn- 
ing worship. The church is constantly 
making additions to a memorial fund the 
income of which is used for flowers for 
the pulpit. An illuminated card placed in 
the vestibule of the church tells whom the 
flowers on a particular Sunday commem- 
orate. ‘ 


Minister Has Tenth Anniversary 


SALEM, Mass.—First Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. Edward D. Johnson: The 
ehurch year opened September 18, one 
week later than was expected. The paint- 
ing of the interior of the church had been 
delayed by a strike. There was a good 
attendance on the first Sunday. The 


money for the work was subscribed by- 


the parish through direct contributions 
and by increases in the amounts of the 
annual pledges on the voluntary subscrip- 
tion basis. Coming so soon after the gen- 
erous response made by the church in the 
Campaign, this new subscription was an 
expression of vigor and good-will. The 
first response of the year to an outside 
appeal was a subscription toward the 
General Conference. The tenth anniver- 
sary of the present pastorate was very 
pleasantly marked by a supper given to 
the minister of the church and arranged 
by the hospitality committee. The at- 
tendance was one of the largest in recent 
years. During the supper a large birth- 
day cake with ten candles was presented 
to the minister, and the president of the 
trustees, Mr. Charles A. Whipple, pre- 
sented on behalf of the parish, which had 
contributed the money, a gold purse con- 
taining ten ten-dollar gold pieces. After 
a response by the minister, an address was 
given by Rev. Lyman V.’*Rutledge, em- 
phasizing the importance of the church, 
and calling attention to the new campaign. 


Personal 


Rev. S. C. Beane has resigned from 
Channing Church, Dorchester, Mass., to 
accept a call to the Independent Congre- 
gational Church (Unitarian), Bangor, Me. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH 
CHARLESTON, S.C. 


At a meeting of the congregation of the 
Unitarian Church in Charleston, S.C. held on 
October 30, 1921, the following resolutions were 
adopted :— 

WHEBEAS, the congregation of the Unitarian 
Church in Charleston, 8.C., has learned with 
the deepest regret of the death of the Reverend 
Hilary A. Bygrave: Be it now therefore resolved, 

That in recognition of the esteem in which 


che was held by the members of this congrega- 


tion and in appreciation of the service he ren- 
dered -this church in-the past, expressions of 
heartfelt sympathy be extended to the members 
of his family in their bereavement and to the 
fellowship of the Unitarian Church for the loss 


sustains. : 

Be it further resolved, . 

That a set of these resolutions be sent to 
Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER and to Mrs. Bygrave. 
Dek H, PrerscH, Secretary, 
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Laymen’s Sunday 


A Demonstration of Power 


“The most impressive feature of our 
League is the wonderful potential power 
of our 11,500 members. Utilized to the 
full, this power can be irresistible.” 


Vice-President Ernest G. Adams 
at the Laymen’s League Convention. 


4 ame celebration of Laymen’s Sunday on No- 
vember 20 will demonstrate once more the 
ever-growing power of the Laymen’s League. 


Among the activities outlined by the League for 
the coming year, are continued support of summer 
schools of theology and of an institute of religious 
education for the church’s “non-commissioned offi- 
cers”; extension of work for college students and 
college-center churches; a survey of industrial har- 
mony by each chapter; a survey and convention 
regarding church attendance; the appointment of 
local fellowship committees; encouragement of the 
use of church budgets and every-member canvass; 
relieving the minister of parish detail; and many 
other works. 


The efficient execution of this program demands the co- 
operation and co-ordination of every member of the church. 
If your support is going to count, you need to keep in close 
touch with everything that the League is doing and planning. 


THE REGISTER is the only place where you can get all 
this essential information. You should read it carefully and 
see that other members of the Church read it too. Make 
them realize what an important factor THE REGISTER 
is in the forward movement of the Church. 


Send one of your laymen friends a 6 months’ subscription. 
After he has read a few numbers, he will thank you for 


opening his eyes. Use the coupon below and use it today. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send THE REGISTER for 6 months 
to the following address, for which I en- 
close $2 (check, money order or cash). 


II-10-21 
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| PLEASANTRIES 


Mrs. Fattums: “I wonder who started 
this awful fad of going to the mountains!” 
He: “I guess Mahomet.”—Judge. 


Visitor: “Does Mr. Crawford, a student, 
live here?” Landlady: ‘Well, Mr. Craw- 
ford lives here, but I thought he was a 
night watchman.’—The Goblin. 


First Credit Man: “How about Jones 
of Smithville?’ Second Credit Man: “He 
always pays cash, so we don’t know how 
honest he is.”—St. Augustine Record. 


“He hit me on de koko, yer Honor.” 
“Your head?” “Yes, yer Honor.” “Why 
don’t you speak the English language?” 
“IT do, yer Honor. I never wuz out of dis 
country in me life.”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


Connecticut paper: “Dante, who died 
Sept. 1821, is best known as the writer of 
Paradise Lost. His life is well worth 
studying.” Worth studying better than 
the writer of the above paragraph studied 
it, at any rate—Boston Transcript. 


“Yes, I’ve just been reading a splendid 
book!” “Indeed. What was it?’ “Well, 
I forget the name.” “Who was the 
author ?’—hopefully. “Oh, I don’t know.” 
“Well, what was it about ?’—desperately. 
“Indeed. I’ve forgotten.” Long pause— 
then, eagerly, “It had a red cover !”—Tit- 
Bits. 

A story is told of a man in a back pew 
of a London church seen from the pulpit 
with his hat on. The minister beckoned 
to a deacon. who went to the man and 
asked if he was aware that his hat was 
on. “Thank God!” said the man. “I 
thought that would do it. I have attended 
this church for six months, and you are 
the first who has spoken to me,.”—Austra- 
lian Christian World. 


The philanthropical Fifth Avenue lady 
was visiting a lower East End Sabbath- 
school. To test the aptness of a particu- 
larly indigent cluster of pupils, she took 
the class in hand to question them. ‘“Chil- 
dren, which is the greatest of all virtues?” 
No one answered. “Think a little. What 
is it I am doing when I give up time and 
pleasure to come down among you for 
your moral good?” A grimy fist went up 
“Well, what am I doing, little boy?” ‘“But- 
tin’ in.”—Life. 


Knowing THE REGIstTEeR’s penchant for 
this sort of thing, a subscriber sends the 
following. Edward E. Slosson speaks: “As 
the boy who tended the news-stand was 
absorbed in reading a book, I hunted 
around until I found the magazine I 
wanted and then approached him. When 
I spoke to him he did not raise his eyes 
from the page, but held out his hand for 
the coin and dropped it automatically into 
the till. I said, ‘Where’s the change?’ 
‘What did you get?’ he replied, still with- 
out looking up. I told him. ‘How much 
is it? he asked. I said I did not know. 
‘Can’t you read it on the cover? he in- 
quired crossly. I searched the cover until 
I found the price-mark tucked away in the 
hair of the pretty girl picture. 
told the boy he tossed the change over the 
counter. One of the coins rolled on the 
floor, but I recovered it while the boy 
read on. Curious to learn what book he 
was reading so absorbedly, I glanced over 
his shoulder at the title. It was ‘The 
Science and Art of Salesmanship.’ ” 


When I 
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ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


available for pensions 
1919-20 were $10,000. 
1920-21 only $7,500. 


PENSION DECREASE 


was inevitable. Dropped from $319 to $300. 
We are glad that in hard times it was not worse. 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGN 


has added to our Permanent Funds. Next year 
this new income is available. If you and your 
churches do your duty and forward generous 
Annual Cuntetbutions to our Treasurer, we can 
raise the pension to $400, 


UNITARIAN 
SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Judge James P. Parmenter, President. 
Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham and Mr. Robert 
Windsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 
Rey. Robert S. Loring. Secretary. 
* Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer. 


54. Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 
COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK 


Conservatively Capitalized 
Excellent Management 
Demonstrated Earning Capacity 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY "a 


INCORPORATED 
2a Park St., 


30 State St., Boston, Mass 
5 ’ ° 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *susiun 
225 Fifth Ave., N Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syrs- 
‘s*'; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas ( ity; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Man al free 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


Is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding 
Schools around Boston. in 
Piano, Voice, Violin 
and Pipe Organ 


For particulars address M. I. S, Curistian 
REGISTER 
Ee manera 


TUTORING 


In Latin and Spanish, especially to fit for 
College Board Exams. 


All grades of secondary work in these 
subjects. Eight years’ experience. Prices 
moderate. Appointments arranged. 

C. E. K., 37 Ivy Street, Boston, Mass. 


Telephone Back Bay 4775-J 


A JOURNALISTIC OPPORTUNITY 


A young man who cannot help being a journal- 


ist (and who would otherwise be a minister, 
because he is devoted to the church) is desired 
by a paper of liberal policy and belief. He must 
have the news sense, be a clear writer, able in- 
stantly to see a“‘story”’ in a situation or an idea; 
enthusiastic about what occurred yesterday and 
quick to put it in words, and keen about what 
ought to be to-morrow. College training is an 
asset, but “the gift” is the first essential. Such a 
person will please apply by letter only to F.G.R., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, Boston 9, Mass. 


x 
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Church Announcements 


AKLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Kevere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 


service at 11. The church is open daily trom 
y uutil 4. 

KING'S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Kev Howard N. Brown, D.D., 


and Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, ministers. Ser- 
vice, 10.45 a.M. Chorus of male voices. Sunday, 
November 18, Dr. Brown will preach. 


FIRST CHUKCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterboruugh Streets. The minister, 
Rev, Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, 
“The Church and its Changing Objective.” 
Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Primary classes at 11 A.M. 


SECUND CHUKCH LN BUSTUN (1649—The 
Uld North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- © 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Church School, 9.45 a.M. 
Morning service, 11 a.m. Dr. A. J. Philpott 
and the minister will speak on “The Golden 
Rule in Industrial Relation.’’ Young People’s 
meeting (The Emerson Guild), 6 P.M. The 
publie cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rey. Adelbert L, 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, November 13, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
Subject, "Our Unitarian Stewardship.” . Mr. 
Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical Direc- 
tor. Church service at 11 a.m. Church School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m, Cordial 
welcome to all visitors. Take Dorchester tunnel 
ear to Andrew Square, then surface car to 
Meeting House Hill. 


UNITY HOUSE, 7 Park uare. Sunday 
evening, November 18, second of series of seven 
meetings. Speaker, Arthur Nash of Cincinnati, 
whose success in applying the Golden Rule to 
his business has received wide publicity. Music 
by quintet of players from Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and Laymen’s League Chorus under 
direction of William Ellis Weston. Tickets may 
be obtained from officers of League Chapters, ~ 
M3 a Unity House. Prine open at 6.30 P.M. 

eetings begin promptly at 7.30. “es 

a UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LBAGUB. 


